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[‘‘I WANT TO MARRY CORA,” LORD FITZMAUR SAID. 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 
—_—~—. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


“ Axo now, dearest,” said Sir Oriel, softly, 
about half-an-hour before the accident, rest- 
ing on his oars, as soon as he found they had 
one moonlit corner cf the lake all to them- 
telves, “I want you to tell me what very 
important thing it was that took you into the 
ry at midnight to talk to Lord Moor- 

wn ” 

He could not see the shade which crossed 
Lady Gerda's face as she leant back on the 
cashions in the stern, her golden hair shining 
almost white as silver in the light of the 
moon, her beauty as fair to look upon as any 
mermaids whose smile was more dangerous 
to men than the fiercest storm. 

“T thought you said that you would trust 
me?” she said, slowly. 

“Yes, so I will; but I want you to trust 
me. Don’t let us begin with any secrets from 
each other!” imploringly. 
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‘Bat you see we have scarcely begun,” 
with asmile. ‘You have not spoken to my 
father.” 

“Bat I have to your brother, and he says 
he is certain that Lorl Belfield won’t object 
tome. So good of him, when I’ve nothing 
better than a baronetcy to offer you. Sucha 
pity that I can’t make you a duchess!” 

**T am quite content. Paget isa name to 
be proud of, and Wray Hall is perfect !” 

“ You think so, really?” his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. ‘It is so awfully good of you 
to say so. Oh, Gerda! what will it be to 
have you to help me in all my plans and 
experiments ?”’ 

“Shall I help you? That is the question,” 
her eee travelling over the smooth water in 
search of the boat which contained a dangerous 
old friend. 

“Of course you will, Look! there is the 
mouth of the tunnel. Do you think it is 
lowered enough?” pointing to the darkness, 
through which Lady Gerda's eyes could dis- 
tinguish nothing. ‘ What idiots they are! I 
told them especially to light it up so that you 
might tell me what you thought of it.’’ 








“‘] DON'T SUPPOSE YOU HAVE ANY OBJECTION TO HER BECOMING MY WIFE?’ ] 


‘Never mind—my advice would be worth 
nothing. I know nothing of waterworks, or 
the needs and necessities of villagers. I have 
lived a life of excitement, never resting, never 
o- ing to think. Shall I ever settle down 
an a Lady Bountiful?” she said, quietly, 
feeling as if every instinct of past or present 
would rise up within her to protest against 
such a sleepy existence. 

**A Lady Bountiful!’ That will be your 
réle,” he answered, with his ready smile. 
“My mother and Cora won't be far off in the 
Dower House, and they can look after the 

le,” 

‘“‘That I should not stand for a moment,” 
her eyes flashing, angrily. “If I am ever 
mistress of Wray Hall, I will have no Miss 
Paget to interfere betwean me and my 
duties.” 

‘*Cora would be the last person to interfere ; 
but she is the best-hearted girl out, and it is « 
real pleasure to her to go in and ont amongst 
the cottagers with a basket of all sorts of 
things on her arm,” he said, with some 
vexation in his tone. 

* Ah! if they expect me to do that sort of 
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thivg they will be aisappoimted. I am mot 
fond of sexaping my hat against smoky 
ceilings or dirtyimg my dresses on -dasty 
floors. Perhaps when Iam old and ugly I 
may take to it then—not before.’ 





He might be«dead, takiag with Bim ail her 
hopes of restin marriage, and Fitzmaur, the 
only person im the world who cared for her 
over-much, except Raymond. Oh! if they 
had all gone she prayed that she might” be 


‘TE can’t fancy you ugly—bnut you will look | taken too—not left behind, without one ray of 
lovely with white hair!" gazing at her ad. | comfort or hope imthe world. 


roiringly, and yet feeling a sense of dis- 
appointment in the depths of his heart. 

‘*As lovely as Miss Paget with black?” 
she asked, mookingly. 

“If it weren't too absurd I should really 
think you were jealous of the poor girl,” 
flushing slightly. 

‘*And if I were. Would it be wonderfal?” 
her imperious temper getting the better of 
her prudence. ‘‘I warm you now before we 
go any further that yon will have to makeup 
your mind between us, You-can’t have both— 
80 be so kind as to choose!” 

‘Haven't I chosen?” he asked after a 
pause, duricg which herheart had leapt into 
her month. “ Dida’tyou make me the 
Lae ey of men when you said youwould 
wife?” 

He shipped his oars, and holding. om¥ his 
hands, drew her towards hias, whilst he half 
knelt at her feet, afraid of upsetting the boat if 
he took his place beside her,— 


‘Oh, Gerda | Love meas much as you can. |) 


It seems too wonderfubto:think you are going: 
*° Slowly ake let h far cloak fall her 
owly.s er. jloak fa 
shoulders, and took: her hat: off. rai hae 
E the j 
gleaming in the ght on the 


whitmess. of Seem fa 
hair 


Aad when she. looked 
at a little 


t tee 
“together, and rowed off as if a 
wager, whilst shesat still and cold, as it she 
were astatue of white m 
She was aroused by the sound! of a shrill 
cry, which startled the wild-fowl from their 
nests, 
‘' What is it, for Heaven’t cake?" cried Sit 
Orie} to a boat that was.a faw-yards off. 
Alick Armstrong shouted baek,— 


staan specials interested; and her heart stap@i) emp of the utmost tenderness in his 
ag ee a | a6 gen was stamding close by, 


A feeling of utter desolation came upon 
her. She felt as if she should have to sit 
there for ever, through the long, endless night, 
forgotten by everybody, in this maddening 
suspense. At last, feeling so desperate, she 
took up the oars, and though she rowed very 
oddly, and could not them in the 
least, she contrived to. 80 near to the 
branches of a that she was 
able to catch hold 
Pet: bab tip take al mney things to 

ing to, but t help. 2 80 close 
to. the bank that with leap she 
gained terra firma.. The beat went ppening 
along right into the centre of the lake, but 
she didnot distarb herself about that. - It: 
was very dark where she landed, but sh 


reets, under drooping branchea,. through 
where the “ged falt moist 
heedleas of the valuable: 
2 trimmed it, om and on till she: gam 
& bay, where:the glare of mang tert 
di-en a crowd of anxiona faces: 

* She could distiugniat Alfok Armstrong ag 
afew others, but mane off those in whom sie 
—.. MES 
Were they ail deowned? r eyes b 

BO ‘to the darkness, 
iecbenia aati joseaie 
& C 

ae oleate 


“Yes. You didn't think he was the sort 


of to drowe, did: you? ape earnestly 
sate. There's satking tw te Segond 


about.’* 
“ eat Sant I waa-so fearfully 
her li ee 





** Lord Fitzmaur ran into Lovell, and they 
are all in the water !"’ | 

Then he shot off, and Sir Oriel pulled with 
might and main, feeling that life or death 
depended on his speed. 

Having gained the spot where the accident 
happened, he stood up aud tore off, his coat, 
whilst his eyes searched eagerly for any sign 
of Cora. 

‘“* What are you going to do?” asked.Lady. 
Gerda, wrathlessly, 

** Save her, if I can |" he answered, haskily. 

* And leave me ?"’ in diamay. 

“No harm will happen to you!” ag he 
jamped in with a resounding splash. 

** Cora, Cora !’’ she heard him. ery, whilst 
she leant over the side of ths, boat vainly try- 
ing to see her brother. 

‘‘ Fitzmaur, Fitzmaur |’’ she cried with a 
sob ; but no one answered. 

There was a.crowd on the bank,and p perfect 
Babel of voices. Torches and lanterns were 
moving backwards and forwards, as it the 
people who held them were quite bewildered. 
Nobody saw her—nobody heeded her. Shesat. 
there in an agony of fear, not knowing if all 
were drowned or all saved. 

Sir Oriel had disappeared. She no lomger 
saw his head bobbing about, sometimes clearly 


lips: ; 

“Oriel got hold of Cora somehow, and 
dragged her to the bank; and Moortown did 
the same thiog for Beatrice’ Ashley. Fitz: 
maur and I had none of the glory—nothing 
to cover our carelessness: I was fool enough 
to save myself,’’ moodily; “and I wish to 
Heaven I hadn’t!”’ 

‘Raymond!’ ia tender reproach, laying 
her hand. upon hiasleeve. “* Good gracions ! 
you. are wet through!” 

“ Yes. Don’t come near me. Yon will 
spoil your dress,’’ with. indescribable bistter- 
nes3 in-his tone. ~~ j 

‘As if I cared for my dress!” 

‘‘A thousand times: more than. you. ever 
cared. for me!" turning round to look her 
straight in the face. ‘ Don't deny it.. Laaw 
you. together in.the boat !”’ significantly. 

** Did you see me alone—deserted in a moa: 
ment for his cousin?” she-asked, scornfally. 

‘‘A man can scarcely stand on politeness 
whenagirl is drowning,” he J 
his heart was fall to overflowing with the:bit- 
terness of dis intment. he. could not, be 
otherwise than loyal te his friend, 

** Yea! but.Fitzmaur was there,” biting her 


lip. 
f Should I bave:left yom to Fitamaur or to 
anyone else?” in a low voiee, which made 





in the light, then indistinctly in the shadow. 
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A! how wild amd reckless she feli, wi.) 
Oriel cookend caxeless, and Raymond ready 
to go through fireand water for her at a word; 
At that moment she was ready to throy 
up everything— pride, fortune, comfort 
and position, and cast in her lot with 
the penniless barrister. He had but to 
ask, and her newly-formed engagemen; 
would have been broken like a thread of silk— 
her castles in the air would have melted into 
mist, but Lovell was too honourable to takg 
advantage of a moment of weakness. He say 
her head bent so humbly, as he had rarely 
seemit. before ; he heard her pantin 
and though his heart leapt at the ; 
ness that:she loved him still, he forced. himse|t 
to keep baek the words which were rushing to 
higlips. Ssillhe felt that he could nos tens; 
himself » bo alone 


a with Lady Gerda, 
Hex 





stumbled along ia feverish baste, over brokem | 


‘* You'’ shies cried, as quietly as site could: | © 
save his cousin, and left me stranded in the 
middle of thelake. But is Pitaqaur safe? 





her heart throb wildly. 


with a resolute effort, and, 
si . touched a man on his 


!” he said, authorita. 

t m-féll baglk, and the erehs 
Several L iP’ which 
‘be letely hidden Coeey A lara 
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' Si Oars Pacer had his arm round his 
Feometa, hen gmall head was resting on his 
: Ahigface bent closeto hers, with an 


oa a oe of 
which | nm fetched 
tastesftom. the house From the ex. 
his face, it flashed across Lady 

' — dart meer 

, and her own ‘heart. beat high 
jen. She felt herself so. utterly 


evident tion of the 
weve tagiok into. the 
a seene for all the by- 


at 
" a hed never wished her 
: it angered her ex- 
Rene 4 as ifthe were of 


that she forgot to 

Re whojpale as death,° 

» Lord: Moortown'’s arm. He 

and talking to gd 

bee was ataning. straight in 

, im hex deep blue 

‘Who coul@have imaginedthat her young 

themamn she loved? 

Who could rend@ite riddle of these sad blue 
eyes? 

fe Your sister! I had quite forgotten!” 

said Sir Oriel,looking up suddenly. ‘I left 

her in my boat. Do, there's a good fellow, ¢o 

and look after her. She must be tired of 

waiting.” ; 

* Pray do not trouble yourself about me! 
Lady Gerda called ont. in her bell-like voice 
before her brother could stir. ‘‘ I managed to 
get to shore, as no one came to fetch me ; and 
now, finding thate one is safe, I shall go 
back tothe house. I don't know it Miss Paget 
thinks that wet clothes are conducive to 
health. Shé.seems to have forgotten she is 
wet through !”’ ca 

“Poor girl! She has had no time to think 
about it,” Sir Oriel exclaimed, as Cora rat 
her head, and looked round with balf-dazed 
eyes. : 

« Let me take her to the house,” said Lord 
Fitzmaur, bis voice thrilling with intense 
emotion. ‘It was all my cureed stupidity, 
or this never would have happened.’ : 

“ Don’t leave me,” Cora, shrink- 
ing involuntarily from the man to whom she 
had all but 7 

“Not I, dear! ” in a kindly undertone. ‘1 


“think I must take her, Fitzmaur, thank you; 


for, to.tell the-trath, I don’t qaite know bow 
shé is to get along!” 
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«Which in plain English means that he | waiting ; he thought of the little renunciation “Pll dono such thing!” doggedly. ‘You 


intends to carry her,” grumbled Lord Fitz. 
maur to himself; ‘‘and he couldn't do it if 
ied.” 
- Don't let us wait another minute,’ 
gid Lady Gerda, hurriedly. “I have seen 
nT h ! ” 
Raymond Lovell followed her eagerly. 
Conversation was difficult so long. as they 
were plunging through the thiek underwood ; 
pot a8 soon aS they reached a grassy path, 
with one long stride, he placed himself at. 
her side. As -he did, so she. caught her foot 
inst an obtruding root;,.and. he stretched. 
ont his arms to save her. 

Then it was that. the rage and mortification 
in her heart. burst forth ina-passion of sobs 
ghich shook her from head to foot.. Raymond, 
understanding nothing of the cauee, felt his 
heart rent by her emotion. Chance had 
made him throw his arms round. her, and he 
could not draw them back when she seemed 
so much ini want.of his support; but he set. 
his teeth and cursed his failing. resolution, 
for the temptation to.ask her to throw over 
Paget, and be-his own adored wife for ever and 
ever, was '2lmost too muachifor his strength. 

“Whatis it? What isit? For Heaven's 
sake, tell- mel’? he entreated, as his loyal, 
heart throbbed. with: intense, yet- conquered 
longing. ‘* Do: you repent ¥? Doyou 
want to get-outof this marriage? Is: there 
anything on earth that I can-do:for you-?”’ 

“Oh! no—no, Noone can help me. I’ve 
brought myself to thie by: my own. folly,” 
drawing herself away from him, “and-I musi 
bear the shame alone !’’ 

“Shame!” he echoed, in astonishment, 
“There is no shame in marrying Oriel Paget! 
There is no man in the world whom I could 
trast so entirely. Somebody must. have: been 
— woe 1” 4 ee 

“l know he’s @ perfect paragon,” an- 
swered, impatiently. ‘But does he love:me ?: 
Does he care for me one straw ?'’ 

“ Sarely;”’ opening hiseyes to their fullest 
extent, ‘‘ or he never would have asked. you to 
behis wife: He has'asked yon—hasn't he?” 
he added, eagerly. i 

“Yes, he: has asked me,” slowly; ‘‘ but. I 
consider it nothing shor& of am-insult to be- 
have as he does with Cora: Paget.’ 

“Don't trouble yourselé to: be jealous of 
her,” he saidy wearily, for his: short-lived 
hopes were’ dying. ‘*Heitreats her jast: like 
He might just ag well be jealous of 
Fitzmaur and you,” 

“Fitzmaur!” she repeated, contempt- 
wously, angry with Lovell because he was 
nobly def his friend when he might 
have been trying to step into his shoes, and 
yet knowing that he would have lowered 


himself in hereyes if he had acted less’) 


honourably. ‘It was not brotherly love that 
made him jump into the water likes.maniac. 
There were plenty of other people to save her 
without him.” 

“There was no reason to suppose that: 
Fitzmaur was'drowned more than: the rest, 
Your fature husband, two: girls, whom you 
were sti to: like; and I myself, a very 


the water; but your brother was: your first 
thought; and*the only one you asked for.’ 

“T could'not ask for you: It would have 
sounded so bad,” she said; in w lew’ voice; as 
the gathered’ her cloak round her, and went 
on with a quicker step.- 

- One p+ ogre procter rae ty wr = 
When a friend is st’ to ate 
least, not if you care for a-frieud-at -ally’ be 
said, very coldly, ‘“ Bat-women are born 


actresses, seemingly impulsive word 
is well weighed bekive en 
“T came toyou for comfort—and- sym: 
pethy,.” she faltered, hurt beyond: measure by 
Pate “an@ L get nothing but. a lec- 
“Comfort? I’ve néwe foromyself,, or any- 
one elses And neato. sympathy, I daren't give 


3 





it,” in a deeq voiowe: 
He thought of bis long years’ cf hopeless. 


in Belfield House ; he thought of the sacrifice 
of his mother's diamonds, which bad been all 
in vain. His love for Gerda Staunton—what 
had it brought him? Nothing bat pein; and 
yet he clang to is as a martyr would cling to 
the cross ! 

They walked on in silence, neither looking 
at the other. It seemed as if, in that bitter 
moment, each realised that their lives must be 
apart for the future if there were to be peace 
for either; and perbaps across Raymond's’ 
mind there shot a chilling doubt that bis ideal 
was not as entirely perfect as he had fancied.. 

What is so disheartening asa sudden chill 


toa life-long faith? What co impossible to | 


endure even with high-minded fortitade? But 
even if she were not perfect he. asked bimeeif, 
who was he that he should rise in jadgment 
against her? Could henot love her, with all 
her faults, better than any other woman cn 
earth? Yes; he could love her madiy, hope- 
lessly, but he could win her—never! And Oriel 
Paget, who. was.to carry off the prize; would 


_ hever value it at half its worth. Oh, it was 


hard—hard as death in youth, or in the hour 
of success ! 4 

Lady Gerda turned.to him when. they came 
in sight of the house, but were still under the 
shadow of the trees. 

‘* You'are so much better than I, Raymond. 
It-is a-mercy for which. you ought to thank 
Heaven.on your knees that:I can-never belong 
to. you,” she said, gently. 

‘‘ What seems.a meroy:to you.is the reverse 
to-me,” groffiy; ‘‘and. I don’t mind telling 
you that I shall not be thankfal. for-is !’’ 

‘*Té, you. knew all: you would be. And 
hete, under this lovely star-lit sky, I will 
make my confession, Listen, Raymond!” 


1 (Why tell him to listen whilst his eyes were 


fixed on her lovely face, and his: ears were 
strained to oatch every word that: fell from 
his lips?) ‘Only a few days ago I was as 
happy «s: possible. Two: haan’ pounds 
were suddenly’ in. my hands, sent.to me by a 
fairy godmother, or somebody eqtaily con- 
venient... I langhed:and'I. oried like a child. 
All my bills were to be paid, and I was free to 
remain a spinster as long as'I chose.” 

She paused, 

“* Well, what.then.?”’ in-feverish. eagerness, 
his face flushing with the coneciousnese of his 
hidden secret, his heart beating fast. 

‘« An@ then-!'’ She-covered her face. with 
her hands:to hide the bluch-of shame. ‘Oh, 
how can I say it to you. I—I lostit!” 

“Did you drop your purse? Were you 
really carrying: it all abou twith you?” 
feeling desperately annoyed, and yet ac- 
knowledging to bimeelf that he bad almost 
expected something worse. 

“T lost it at baccarat /’’ she said, slowly. 
‘* Now whas do you think of me? Shall you 
ever speak to me again ?”’ 

* As often: as you will allow. me,” with a 

rave’ bow, “but I pity you, Lady Gerda, 
ronr the bettom:of my heart. If I-were Oriel,’ 
his voice throbbing ‘with jntense: emotion, “ I 
would sooner see you in your grave than 
know you'to be a gambler |!’ 

Without a word shs turned from him, and 
walked slowly towards the: house. When the 
light of the hall-lamps fell: upon her face 
Raymond saw that: it was white to the very 
lips. ~ 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“‘ Onren, tel! me quick!” and: Gora’s voice 
trembled with: eagerness: as: she clung to his 
arm inthe darkness’ of the wood, ‘‘ 2re you 
engaged to Lady Gerda?” 

“ My dear girl, we can’s waitto:talk of that 
sort of thing now!”’ trying to hurry her on. 
‘Why, five minutes ago you'had almost gone 
to ‘kingdom come!’” 

“You can’t humbug me. It will take no 
time to say ‘yes!’ or ‘no!’” looking at him 
with white cheeks and-flaming.eyes.. ‘‘ Answer 
at once!” 





are actually dripping, and what my mother 
will say to us I can’t conccive. Was it Fitz- 
maur’s fault or Lovell's?” 

‘* I don’t. know, and I don't care!” stum 
bling on with drooping head and failing 
knees, feeling as if she shou!d drop down at his 
side, and only supported by the sirength of 
her will, 

“My poor little Cor!” he said, tenderly, as 
he put his hand caressirgly on the little one 
which was resting on his arm, 

She shook it off passionately, but Sir Orie! 
said nothing, and walked on steadily ip silence. 
He bad enough to think of at the moment, 
for he felf sure that he had annoyed Lady 
Gerda; he knew that his mother would be 
seriously angry as wéll as very uneasy. He was 
donbtful whether—to put it in his own words 
—Fitzmaur had not been making a fool of 
himeelf at the time of the upset, and he was 
certain that Lord Moortown was making uro 
of his opportunities in a way that would 
scandalize Miss Mackenzie, and bring down 
the vials of her wrath on her poor litile nicce’s 


ea s 

As to the latter he conld rot prevent if or 
mitigate it; but with regard to Lord Fitz- 
maur he thought he could easily put an end to 
his hopes by a few words of remonstrance. 
He had tried it once before when the coiise- 
quences weré tragic, and not to be boasted of, 
but he thought he should succeed better now 
when Cora’s heart was softened by having 

just been face to face with death. 

He did not know what a tempest of passion 
was raging in that poor troubled heurt, or 
how she was asking herself if the anuounce- 
ment of her own marriage would stop him 
from throwing himeelf away on Lacy Gerda. 
Just as both were doubting as to what it would 
be best to say to the other hasty steps camo 
crashing through the underwood, and they 
were joined by Lord Fitzmaur and Alick Arin- 
ttrong. 

“ We've been looking for you everywhere,” 
said the Earl, whore dark face was flushed 
with excited feeling as his eyes rested sut- 
piciously on the couple before him, and he 
longed to tear Cora’s hand from her cousin's 
arm. ‘I suppose we took a wrong turning, 
and so missed you. Are you able to walk, 
Miss Paget?” 

Something in his tone or his manuer an- 
noyed Sir Oriel, and he answered rather 
shortly,— 

““My cousin would die rather thau bs 
carried ! ” 

Cora’s cheeks burned, but she said nothing. 
She scarcely opened her lips on the way to 
the house; but as scon as she got ticre she 
sank down on a chair in the hall, as if quite 
exhausted, They all gathered round her 
anxiously, Sir Oriel undoing her wraps ard 
asking for a glass of wine to be brought im- 
mediately. 

The wine was drunk, Sir Oriel holding the 
glass to the girl's quivering lips, whilst Lord 
Fitzmaur stood by, nearly frantic with 
jealousy. 

“TIT beg your pardon, Sir Oriel, but her 
ladyship’s in a great way,’’ said Macon, re- 
spectfally. ‘It was all that Miss Mackenzi> 
could do to keep her from going down to the 
lake. Shall I go and tell Mrs, Stapley to ir- 
form her ladyship that Miss Cora har come 
home? It would be a relief to her mind.” 

‘Where is my mother? In the drawing- 
room?” 

“No, Sir Oriel; her ladyship went up- 
stairs with Miss Ashley, because Miss Mac- 
kenzie was so upset. She wouldn’t believe at 
first that Miss Cora was safe and well, and 
the doctor was sent for immediately.” 

‘I won't see him!” said Cora, getting up 
wearily from her chair. ‘Nothing ever hurts 
me!’ with a defiant look on her white face. 
‘* I shall be all right to-morrow.” 

‘I only trust you will bé!” said Lord Fitz- 
maur, fervently. ‘Before you go, tell me 
that you forgive me for my carelessness !” _ 

“Were you careless? I don"t remember,” 
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and she tarned away, quite forgetting to utter 
the forgiveness he had asked for. 

Bir Oriel drew her hand within his arm 
end walked off with her, merely saying,— 

** You are not fit to walk alone. I'll see you 
to your room.” 

*“*[ mast come upstairs to change these 
¢hings,” said Lord Fitzmaur, following them 
closely, whilst Alick Armstrong nearly burst 
out laughing, for with a boy’s keen ap- 
previation of fun he enjoyed the situation 
‘shoronghly. 

Whilst the boy laughed Mason shook his 
head. He did not approve of that fine lady, 
‘uady Gerda Scaunton, the fashionable Lon- 
don beanty, for his master, nor of Lady 
Gerda’s brother for his young mistress. Like 
many men in his station, he had a sharp eye 
€er character,and he said to himself, as he re- 
tired to his own private sanctum,— 

“The happiness of the old place is doomed 
if those Stauntons foist themselves on the 
good old stock of the Pagets. It’s enough to 
enake Sir John tarn in his grave!” 

Bir Oriel had taken Cora to her room, inter- 
viewed his mother and the doctor, smoothed 
down the old maid, changed his wet things 
for a comfortable smoking jacket, &c., and 
was in the act of joining his friends in the 
smoking-room, when one of the footmen 
roaght him a message from the Earl. 

“Lord Fitzmaur’s compliments, and he 
‘would be glad to speak to you, sir, for a few 
wninutes in the library.” 

. A look of annoyance crossed Sir Oriel’s 
ace. 

“If it is about Cora I'll try to shut him 
api!” he said to himself, as he made for the 
library. 

Lord Fitzmaur was standing on the hearth- 
mug, apparently absorbed in studying the 
elaborate carving on the high mantelpiece. 
Bat he turned round quickly as his host came 
in, and said, with forced composure,— 

“I daresay you will guess what my impor- 
«tant business is?" 

‘“Teit about your sister?” asked Sir Oriel, 
getting out his case and offering a cigarette to 
his guest, but not taking a seat, except on the 
edge of the table. 

*“‘About Gerda? No. We settled all that 
this morning,” looking surprised. 

“@atI thought she was annoyed with me 
wo-night?” 

“Very porsibly. Gerda is the best girl ont, 
bat she thinks enough of herself, you know.” 

* She conldn’t think too much. I don’t be- 
fieve there's a girl to compare to her in the 
whole world1” 

“he’s pretty fit!” with a smile, for all 
praise of his sister was welcome. “ But I 
wanted to talk to you of your consin. I be- 
Gieve you are in some sort of fashion her 
guardian?” 

“Lam her guardian by my father’s will," 
drawing himself up gravely. ‘ What can you 
rwant to say about Cora?” 

“ Only thia,” with a short laugh. “I want to 
emarry her. I don't suppose you have any 

-Objention to giving her to me as my wife?” 
ewatching him keeuly. 

The blood rushed into Sir Ociel's face, bat 

4s kept his eyes fixed on the smoke of his 
vigarette, and did not answer for a minute— 
inceed, he felt as if he would like not to 
cans wer at all, but to kick Lord Fitzmaar out of 
the house. As this was impossible, he collected 
Yais thought as rapidly as he could; but all he 
waid fas,— 

“ This is rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

“Budden !”’ exclaimed the Earl, wrath- 
fully. “I thought I had had the patience of 
s)cb1” 

‘Yon have not seen much of my cousin, 
at seems to me. Sarely it would be better to 
wait?" 

“What on earth for? I'm old enough to 
kcaw my own mind, I suppose, and as to my 
qeveitiua—that won't alter. I can give your 

adie & name that no one has ever been 
eetamed of ; but as to money—we shall have 
€ntu,b to lve on, bat that’s about all!” 





“I don't care a straw about the money. 
Cora has enough of her own. But—but—she 
is 80 young—so absurdly young! Don’t you 
think you had better come again; say in two 
years’ time?” catching at a metaphorical 
straw. 

‘No, Idon‘t!” bluntly. ‘I don’t mean to 
be kept ina state of infernal unrest for the 
space of two years! Miss Paget is eighteen, 
I believe, and therefore quite old enough to be 
married.” 

“You can't say that. Age has nothing to 
do withit. She is as wild and impulsive as a 
child!” 

‘*T know,” with a smile that softened won- 
drously the ruggedness of his features. ‘‘ She’s 
not cut out of a pattern like so many other 
girls. That's why I like her.” 

‘On the other hand—are you the sort of 
fellow to take care of her, and make her 
happy ?” looking at him doubtfally. 

Lord Fitzmaur reddened. 

“T'll take as much care of her as if she were 
the Koh-i-Noor, And as to the rest, I'm 
ready to give up every habit that you good 
people call bad. I'll turn a saint if you'll let 
me have her !”’ 

‘* A saint would not sait Cora ; and—excase 
me for saying so—a gambler wouldn’teither!”’ 
flushing slightly. 

“If she wishes me to give it up I will. I'll 
make her a first-rate husband! My father and 
mother will be delighted. I don’t see that 
Lady Paget could have anything against me; 
s0 what is your objection, Paget? I believe 
you are a regular dog in the manger,and don’t 
want to part with her!" 

Again Sir Oriel flashed, and he bit his lip 
angrily. 

** What infernal nonsense! You forget that 
IT am going to be married myself.” 

‘* Yes,.and bigamy is not yet legal!” 

‘You will let me talk it over with my 
mother before you speak to my cousin?” 


} taking no notice of the former remark. 


‘Can't promise that, for I've already 
spoken.” 

‘You have? What did she say?” breath- 
lessly. 

‘‘T was the happiest of men, when suddenly 
the boat went over, and we were both in the 
water. If ever a man had an excuse for care- 
lessness I had.” 

Sir Oriel was silent, and seemed utterly 
engrossed in knocking the ashes off the tip 
of his cigarette, whilst his face was gravity 
personified. 

Lord Fitzmaur watched him with a certain 
amount of anger and amusement. 

‘* Won't you wish me joy?” he barst out, 
impulsively. 

“That would be premature, wouldn’t it?” 
he said slowly. “ I must think it over. You've 
taken me by surprise. Don't think me unkind, 
Fitzmaur, but you see the girl is like my own 
sister. I know her down to the ground; and 
I know,” he hesitated, and looked the Earl 
straight in the face, “it would be so easy to 
make her miserable, if you didn’t quite under- 
stand her!” 

‘* Was it I or you who made her miserable 
that night I met her all alone on the Embank. 
ment?” Lord Fitzmaaur said, quietly. 

Sir Oriel sighed heavily. 

“It was Il. We hada tiff that morning—we 
often do; and yet I think she likes me as 
well as most people. Let us go and join the 
others.” 

Lord Fitzmaur accompanied him to the 
smoking-room. Everyone noticed that the 
Baronet was either oat of spirits or tercibly in 
love, and the talk was not as cheerful as usual; 
bat one Earl looked as if he were about to 
cut his throat, and the other’s eyes shone 
like two stars—for Love was still the lord of 


all! 
(To be continued.) 








True greatness is sovereign wisdom ; we are 
never deceived by our virtues. 
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A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE, 
—t0i<= 
CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


Retvrninc to his rooms one night, Gervagg 
was surprised to find his cousin, Percy Dep. 
nison, there awaiting him. They had parteq 
on such bad terms with éach other after the 
reading of Colonel Inglefield’s will, that Ger. 
vase was at & loss to understand why his only 
remaining relative should have taken the 
trouble to unearth him. 

Percy Dennison rose and held out his hand, 
He was a tall, slender°man with regalar 
features, long, narrow dark eyes, thin neryons 
lips, dark hair and moastache. A good-looking 
fellow, yet with something vaguely sinister 


_and repellant about him, especially in the 


sidelong glance of those brilliant dark eyes, 

* Are you willing to shake hands and forget 
that disagreeable scene at Inglefield House, 
Gervase?”’ he asked, cordially. ‘I am quite 
ready to admit that I madea fool of myself 
on the occasion mentioned. It seems a pity 
that we should remain ill friends any longer," 

Percy, known to be sullen and vindictive 
in disposition, actually holdimg out the olive. 
branch ! Gervase felt more puzzled than over, 

“You made an accusation against me then,” 
he replied, quietly, ‘‘not lightly to be forgotten, 
You openly asserted that I had biassed our 
uncle and induced him to disinherit you that 
the property might become mine, aware, as 
you must have n, that no communication 
of any kind had existed between us for years 
previous to his death !”’ 

** You must make some aHewance for dis. 
appointment,” urged Percy. ‘The Colonel 
had always given me to understand that I 
should be hisheir. But fora little escapade 
of mine im town which came ander his notice 
he would not have altered bis will. 1 am 
willing to retract that statement, to apologtie 
amply for it in order to re-establish good 
feeling between us, old man.” 

It was not in Gervase Talbot's natare to 
nurs3 resentment. He accepted the proffered 
olive-branch, and preséntiy the two cousins 
were smoking and chatting amicably. 

‘* What are you going to do with the old 
place ?’’ asked Percy Dennison. 

‘+ Let i¢ alone for the present,’ said Ger- 
vase, carelessly, ‘‘until such time as | can 
rebuild it. It hasn't added a penny to my 
income, and I don't sappose it ever will.” 

Perey Dennison knocked the ash off his 
cigar thoughtfally. 

** If E were to offer you six thousand down 
for tive place, as it stands, would you accept 
it?’ he went on, striving to divest his vo.ce 
of ali eagerness. ‘‘ It’s not a bad price, since 
the farms are all sold, only the house and 

k remaining.” 

Gervase stared. 

The offer, coming from Peroy, was as extra- 
ordinary as the olive-branch. Percy Denni- 
son saw the look, and laughed nervoasly. 

“ Of course you are wondering how a poor 
devil of a briefiess barrister beoame po3sessed 
ofsuch a stm!" he said, curtly. “ I need 
hardly tell you that I have got a capitalist at. 
my back, a man to whom a few thousands 
more or less matters little. I was of some 
service to him recently, and, in retarn, he is 
willing to advance the money with which to 
parchase Inglefield Park. It is of no earthly 
use to you, Gervase, on your own admission. 
Do you feel like selling it? ”’ 

Gervase hesitated. 

The offer was a tempting one, yet a strong 
reluctance to accept it, to fall in with Peroys 
plans so readily, overcame him. So this was 
why his cousin had sought him out and ex- 
pressed contrition. ; os 

« What use can you make of it, pray?" be 
renee a ae alam 
t u ‘ 

“Im Aen to eee 1A shortly to @ rich 
widow,” aaid Peroy, unbl y. “I was 
always fond of Inglefield, and I shoald like to 
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make a show place of it in readiness for my 

His features were calm, but the strained 
expectancy in his eyes rendered Gervase more 
inexorable, more relactant, somehow, to gratify 
him, and let his property go. 

“] think of doing the same thing myself 
some day,” he replied, decisively, ‘‘ and on 
that account I must decline to sell Inglefield 
now or at any other time.” 

No persuasions could shake this decision of 
his. Half-an-hour later Percy Dennison went 
away, outwardly suave and friendly, inwardly 
{arious. 

“ Fool!” he muttered, between his clenched 
teeth; *‘ you have refused a fair offer, you 
have planted yourself right in my path. Now 
take the consequences!" 


CHAPTER IY. 


Guapys Freupine reclined in a lounging 
chair by the open window, through which 
came the rich, heavy scent of the Howers grow- 
ing in rastic boxes upon the balcony outside. 
A new novel, only half read, had fallen from 
her hand. A pee dog, with a tail curled round 
till it resembled a fried whiting, and a long- 
bodied, short legged, intelligent Dachshund 
lay on the ground, sharing the same white 
fleecy rug at her feet. 

The purple velvet of the chair enhanced the 

ect contour and delicate bloom of the 
lovely face nestled againstit. Thesoft, wavy, 
golden hair piled high on the queenly head, 
the deep violet eyes, the proud sensitive mouth, 
were a8 irresistible as ever, while a certain 
tender womanliness had crept into her man- 
ner of late, adding considerably to the charm 
she never failed to exercise. 

A picture of careless graceful ease and love- 
liness, she sat there with the sanbeams fleck- 
ing her creamy dress, and the languid breeze 
caressing her fair face. One of fortune’s 
favoured children, clever, but with no depth 
of sympathy or feeling, apparently, to involve 
suffering, such a girl might surely be content 
te accept the good things lavished upon her 
by the gods, to pluck life’s roses without 
wounding her white fingers with their thorns. 

Yet Gladys Fielding was far from feeling 
either happy or content. Her tranquil atti- 
tude gave no clue to the turmoil and unrest 
within—the fierce wrestling with the love that 
had well-nigh mastered every other force in 
her nature. 

Hitherto she had allowed others to suffer 
through her asency, without endoring a 
pang herself. She had queened it over the 

of men, rendering them madly happy 
or desperately miserable while remuining 
calm and unmoved herself in graceful cruelty. 
But in Gervase Talbot's case she had not 
emerged scatheless. She had won his heart, 
enthralled his senses, which she hardly knew 
—sometimes she feared it was only the latter ; 
but he in turn had taught-her that she was 
capable of loving intensely, and of suffering 
through love. The capsive had dragged down 
his conqueror. 

Her pride and secretly-cherished ambition 
to effect a brilliant alliance had influenced her 
solely until now. She trembled beneath love’s 
strong, imperious grasp; it was so new and 
stran Moreover, she dared not yield to it, 
and obey the promptings of her heart. 

A marriage with Gervase Talbot would 
shatter her ambition, and ruin all her fair 
re gro of social success and triamph. 

uch as she loved him, she did not for a 
moment entertain the idea of becoming his 
wife. That would amount to social suicide, 
since he was only a poor man, and ladys 
Fielding was not the woman to count all well 
lost for love. It must be sacrificed to ambi- 
tion, and yet the effort cost her more pain 
than she had ever previously endured, or even 
deemed it possible to suffer. 

Daring the last few weeks a star of hope 





kad risen above her matrimonial horizon in ' 


the shape of an elderly Scotch peer who had 
paid her marked attentions. Lord Roscoe 
owned three estates, two in Scotland, one in 
England; and his income was reported to be 
considerably over eighty thousand a-year. 
The roots of his genealogical tree had 
seemingly been watered by the flood, they 
extended so far back! Why the wizened 
littie man—for personally Lord Roscoe had 
not much to boast of—should have remained a 
bachelor so long society failed to elicit. Cer- 
tainly it was not owing to the lack of scientific 
angling for such a gold fish on the part cf 
Belgravian mothers. Thus far, however, the 
most tempting bait had not entered him. 
Then, when people had almost ceased to look 
upon him as a marrying man, certain signifi- 
cant overtures made by Lord Roscoe pointed 
to Gladys Fielding as the probable winner of 
this big prize. A more desirable parti from a 
worldly point of view could not exist. An 
engagement between them was already hinted 
at. Gladys, aware of the whispers and 
rumours, the envy to which the conquest had 
given rise, felt inwardly elated, fall of rest- 
less anticipation, yet her triumph was far 
from being perfect of its kind. 

Should Lord Roscoe propose to her she 
intended to accept him, to become a peeress, 
looking beyond the man himself, for whom 
she cared nothing, to the wealth and rank, 
the proud position, he could offer her. It 
was her recently awakened love for Gervase 
Talbot, and the necessity that must soon 
arise for putting it from her, that embittered 
both present and future. 

“If they could only change places,’ she 
reflected, wistfully. ‘If Gervase were only 
as rich as Lord Roscoe, how perfect life might 
be made!”’ 

To-morrow Mrs. Fielding and her daughter 
were to leave town for the seaside. Lord 
Roscoe, having ascertained their destination 
to be Folkestone announced his intention of 
spending several weeks at the Pavilion; 
another proof of his complete enthralment. 

‘The ridiculous little creature will screw 
his courage up to the proposing point at the 
seaside I daresay,’”’ thought Gladys, “and I 
shall have to spend the remainder of my 
natural existence in his society. How shall I 
bear it, loving Gervase so intensely? And 
yet it is what I have wished and longed for! 
Nowit seems horriblein the extreme. I wonder 
what Gervase will eay or do when he hears of 
my engagement? Poor boy, I am sorry for 
him, and sorry for myself. He said he would 
call this afternoon; he knows it is our last 
day in town, and I have denied myself to 
eyeryone else on his account. I must see him 
once more. What can be keeping him away? 

“* Mr. Talbot!” announced the footman. 

“ | knew you would come |" she said, in low 
caressing terms, extending a white-jewelled 
hand to him, “jast to take leave of us. 
Mamma is upstairs superintending the pack- 
ing. She will be down presently.” 

Gervase Talbot seated himself beside her, 
a wan, haggard look resting upon his hand- 
some young facg, which even her pleasant 
greeting could not chase away. 

Gladys wondered what it meant. She feared 
an open declaration of love from him, a 
passionate appeal, even while she longed 
for it. With Lord Roscoe in the background 
it must needs prove embarrassing and fatile. 
Yet to learn from the artist’s lips how well he 
loved her would be passing sweet, although a 
long farewell,perhaps bitter reproachfal words, 
came close behind the declaration. The 
gracious memory of it would be hers to trea- 
sure in the years to come. 

‘ T heard a rumour to-day, coupling your 
name with that of Lord Roscoe,” he began, 
abruptly. ‘ Surely there is no trath in it?” 

So she was in for what she had dreaded— 
ascene. But Gladys Fielding never lacked 
self.command. She raised her eyes to the 
artist's face as if his onwonted roughness had 
astonished her. 

“Mr. Talbot !” 


** Miss Fielding, Gladys,’’ he went on. “ You 
know, you must know, what this means to 
me. Is it possible that—that you contem- 
plate marrying Roscoe?” 

Since the peer had not proposed to her 
yet Gladys saw a door of escape. 

‘* How absurd you are!” she said gently. 
‘There is nothing between Lord Roscoe and 
myself—absolutely nothing—at the present 
moment, Yon will accuse me next of wanting 
to marry Tom Thumb! His lordship has paid 
me some little attention, it is trae; bat then 
engaged to them—or likely to be.” 

Gervase Talbot's brow cleared. It never 
occurred to him that she could be guilty of 
deceit or prevarication. Gladys Fielding's 
power over him would have been less had he 
succeeded in reading her selfish, unprincipled 
nature aright. He imagined that such a 
beautiful form must contain an eqaally beauti- 
fal soul—a little warped by the world's evil 
influences and contact, perhaps, but still a soul 
deserving of a man’s best love and devotion. 

** You have given me such unspeak- 
able relief,” he exclaimed, pushing the 
short, crisp waves of red-gold hair back 
from his broad white foreheal. “ It 
would have driven me mad to think of 
you as Roscoe's promised wife. Gladys, I 
can remain silent no longer with regard to my 
own love for you. I seem to have been under 
a spell from the first day of our acquaintance. 
I saw you, and straightway a new existence 
opened out before me. I knew what glorious 
possibilities life might hold under certain con 
tions. You were gracious to me, otherwise 
the dream of bliss would have faded out in 
sheer hopelessness. Gladys, my queen, 
my peerless darling, you are more to me 
than life—than art! I have no longer any 
object in living, save to love you. Perhaps [ 
had far better have left all this unspoken, and 
yet surely you must know ?” 

She had known for many weeks. In a mo- 
ment of pique she had resolved to make him 
her bond-slave, to overcome his apparent in- 
difference to her, intending to dismiss him as 
she had dismissed other men when their 
homage became tiresome. 

Bat this time she had been caught in her 
own trap. Gervase was at her feet, yet in tarn 
she was hopelessly in love with him—she, who 
had deemed herself to be beyond the reach of 
such contagion; and this confession of love 
emanating from him was the most welcome 
to which she had ever listened, since her heart 
responded to it. 

She raised her eyes and permitted them to 
meet his, Something in their shining depths 
gave him courage to proceed. 

“If we had but met sooner,” he said, in a 
tone of passionate regret. ‘As it is, if you 
love me, Gladys, if you are brave and true, 
darling, we may yet be happy!” 

Her eyes drooped beneath their fall white 
lids, His fervour, his strong. ragged wooing 
terrified while it delighted her. She knew 
they were treading upon dangerous ground 
now, and it behoved her especially to be 
cautious. 

‘* Gladys,"’ he resumed, kneeling beside her, 
his handsome, pleading face lighted up by 
the golden afternoon effalgence; ‘‘say that 
you love me, that you would grieve if I went 
away from you to-day, and never permitted 
myself to’ see you again?”’ 

What dim, unconscious foreboding, what 
premonition of evil brought those prophetic 
words to his lips? Many of us have at come 
time uttered similar ones, as if a dark cloud 
in the immediate fature were permitted to 
cast its shadow over us in advance. 

‘* T_T think I should care a little,’’ faltered 
Gladys, offering no resistance as he took her 
hands in his, and rained kisses upon them, 

‘And you will be my wife when—when I 
am in ® position to claim you as I must, as I 
will be some day?’ he cried, defiantly, in the 
tone of a desperate man throwing down the 
glove to Fate, daring it to do its worst in the 





| attempt to wrest the coveted prize from him. 


so have many other men, and yet Iam not 
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‘“‘T can make no promises of any kind,’’ she 
replied, ‘If Iwere to do so mamma would 
refuse to endorse them. Don’t be unreason- 
able, Gervase. I have conceded more to you 
than to any other man living,.and yet you are 
not —. ee 

** Darling. you # not reproach me again 
on that score. The mere knowledge of your 
love has rendered me rich, content, beyond 
measure,”’ he said, earnestly. “IfTam only 
@ poor man now I will work hard to obtain 
fame and fortune that I may win you. Until 
then I will demand no promise from you, 
confident that you will remain loyal to your- 
sslf and me,” 

She smiled sadly, That he should deem 
her capable of waiting until he had amassed 
a fortune by painting seemed so far-fetched. 
Why, in all probability, he would. never 
succeed in so doing, Yet she would not mar 
the harmony of this one love-scene between 
them by throwing cold water upon his glow- 
ing schemes, She wanted it to be perfect— 
while it lasted. 

‘‘Lset us be happy while we.can, dear!” 
she said, as.he folded her in his arma, and 
pressed his lips to hers, .*‘ and leave the fature 
to take care of itself. Oh, Gervase!” losing 
sight of caution for a brief mament, ‘‘I love 
you—I love you! and the world is very hard 
and cruel! I wonder if you will always. care 
as much for me as youdo now?” 

‘‘ Why should. you doubt.the lasting nature 
of my love ?’’ he asked, not without an uneasy 
pang of reproach, a keen sense of dishonour, 
as his thoughts reverted unwillingly to 
Madeline Vernon, waiting for him so.patiently, 
poor child, at Inglefield ! 


‘* For love is like the restless waves, 
Ever at rise and fall ; 
The only love a woman craves 
It must be all in all.” 


As these words, the refrain of a fashionable 
song, floated in through the open window from 
the next house, where a young girl sat singing, 
Gladys Fielding glanced up meaningly at her 
companion. 

“They are very apropos,” she murmured, 
“very!” 

‘‘ You will never be less dear to me than you 
are at this moment, Gladys!" he said, em- 
phat tically, bending over her as. he spoke, 

‘ You have bewitched me, in fact ; and I must 
for ever remain under the spell 1 For your 
sake I have sacrificed even more than you are 
aware of—-more than even I care to reveal!” 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, wonder- 
ingly, 

“Never mind; I am not free to explain, 
Oaly be faithfal, Gladys, now and always in 
return 1” 

‘“‘We understand each other,’ she said, 
gently, “and that is enough, Gervase! I think 
I can hear mamma coming!” 

‘“‘Give me something to remember this 
interview by,’ he pleaded. “ Notthat I am 
in any danger of forgetting it, but as a 
souvenir /’ 

She took a flower, a tea-rose, from the cluster 
at her throat, and gave it to him. 

When Mrs. Bieiting entered the drawing- 
room she had recov her usual aplomb, and 
talked with all her wemeed grace and vivacity 
until her visitor de 

Gervase Talbot —~ home with his mind in 
a state of chaos, revolving various schemes 
for the speedy realisation of an immense 
fortune at one moment, a fortune that would 
enable him to marry Gladys Fieldibg, i gern 
conscious the next of the dishonourable part 
he had been tempted to play—of his infidelity 
towards Madeline Vernon! 

Through all his mad infatuation for Gladys 
ran @ strain of regret for the purer, nobler love 
once entertained. for the gentle girl at ‘‘ Mon 
Repos [”’ 

The latter had filled him with tender, 
exalted aspirations; it had nerved him with 
fresh strength fcr the battle of life. His 
passion for Gladys Fielding was fall of feverish, 
restlees elements that reduced him to a lower 
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level, rendezing him jealous and miserable. 
when not in her society, disinclined for steady 
aa prey to vague regrets and desperate 
ongings. 


In the solitude of his.own 
the matter out, and resol 
Madeline, acquainting her o: 
—. to pietoaiee him since 


self sltapo br ere. Wit al awa salah 
ness, he would allow the ultimate decision to 


explanation.or admission, would, he arga 

be cruelly wrong and unjust. She must mow 
all. Then, if she still wished to become his 
wife in the face of such knowledge, he would 
keep his word to her at any cost, and forego 
Gladys Fielding. At least thia. shred. of 
honourable. feeling remained. te him, The 
contingency was a very remote one, however. 
Madeline Vernon was the last girl in the 
world te retain a lever against his will, She 
would be certain to restore his freedom. 


The letter was written, how Gervase never 


exactly knew. His head‘felt stran coR- 
fused, and the right sentences toe form 
themeelves; and flow from his pen.. As mach 
as. possible he strove to soften the cruel, 
shamefal tidings it contained, oppressed all 
the while by a ntiserable sense me his own 
basenesa in yA it. The letter written at 
length, be went out himeelf, to pos post ip. 

It was nearly nine o’cleck when hé.dropped 
it into the box of a branch office at Chelsea, | pt 
not far fsom the strest where he 


shop and post-office combined, Some repairs - 


were in progress at the time connected with 
the post-office department, The woodwork 
around the receiving box was being renewed. 
That fateful letter slipped. between the wall 
and the woodwork instead of going into the 
proper receptacle, and. it lay there. perdu. 
Millions of letters are safely delivered; that 
especial letter was fated to go wrong, and who 
should dare to call it chance? Madeline Ver- 
non was not to receive it on the following 
ee rand plished, he thought, 
er accom: ag 
Genvase Talbot tarned-in the direction of the 
river, It was quiet and still there, and his 
head ached horribly. The light breeze Paya 
allay. the unwonted pain. He could do 


moze until he had received Madeline's i : 


Poor Madeline! He had thrown her over for 
Gladys Fielding, and at that moment Gladys 
was dancing with Lord Roscoe, doing all that 
® proud, gracefal, high- iekicoesants could do 
to complete her conquest and secure the parti 
of the season. 

Midnight, and the stars) shone down 
brightly upon tae sleeping earth, their glory 
reflected in the shining river. But Gervase 
had not returned to his rooms; neither was 
he destined to do so again, and the river knew 
how to keep its.own seorets4 


CHAPTER V: 


Tse fact was obvious. Gervase Talbot had 
disappeared completely and mysteriously, 
ie nO pine by prin Le aoe tga might be traced, 


goo was the happy possessor of a latch- 
key. He could.come.or. go athe argmels 
without exciting comment or notice. 
quently his landlady, a well-educated a 
widow, in no wise a pg the vulgar 
h-less ‘landlady of popular fiction, failed. to 
remark his non-return that night from his 
stroll by the riverside, Is was only the next 
morning when she ascerteined his absence, 
nermn ss that his bed had not been: slept in, 
that she felt ragiely mene uneasy 

What could have oecurred to keep him 
from homeall night? For a young man-his 
habits were tolerably regular. If abont to 
absent himself for a short time he had always 


notified his tion previously to Mrs, 
Sears, his fandieaye Had he met with an 
accident? 


.— day went: slowly by, yet. Gervase did 
ot put in an. appearance, and Mrs, Seara's.an- 
pr on his account grew stroager. The artist's 
sunny, genial nature had won her liking, 
and the a ran some evil ad maeerene bien 
oppressed er greatly. sent ro to 
make inquiries at the club he frequented, but 
hehad not been seen there, aad she knew of no 
relations to whom to apply. In fact, the poor 
fellow had but.one. existing—his cousin, 
— Dennison. 
the.second day drew to. a close with- 

out a any news: of Gervase. Talbot, 
Mra. Sears became, comvineed that. some 
calamity had overtakem her favourite. lodger. 
Otherwise he would ere now have returned or 
eommunicated with her, Under the circum. 
stances she felt justified in opening some of 
the letters left scattered. about on his table, in 


the hope of —— useful information 
bearing upon strange disappearance. 
Bat she was disappointed. Gervase Talbot's. 


line’s letters rags armed safely locked up 
in his desk. 

A note written by Pesoy Dennison to his 
cousin, making an appointment to dine to- 
gether at the former’sclub, dated three weeks 
aa ed her 2. little, however. Since they 

tions Mr. Dennison would be a 
snes regard to 
proper moe a Mrs. Sears accordingly 
Sheondionn tncpeinade theitipumansenions® 
in the note, and making her statement. 

Percy Dennison. listened to it rather uncon- 
Tes at first. He was inclined to think 
her fears e and, umnecessary. Ger- 
aay eo ep eee a day 
or two; he said, lightly, and he would feel 
annoyed if any publicity were aoe mean- 

“Enh quecsienae make 

to some inqairies re- 
specting his cousin's whereabouts, and to call 
- his lodgings next day-to:ascertain if he had 


”Gines their reconciliation,and Percy Denni- 
son’s unsuccessful bid for: Imglefield:Park, the 
cousins had. frequently mes. The barrister 

had followed up his friendly overtures by 
cclngdionenae Talbot's society to an extent 
rors even in the days. preceding. their 
quarre 
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description of the miesing man: issued, bat no 
result came of it. Then, feeling the affair 
could no longer be kept sesret, Perey offered a 
reward of fifty pounds, and that aleo-failed to 
prieg him to the surfxce, 

Paragraphs appeared in the daity papers 
commentiog upon the'strange and regrettable 
disappearance of that promising young artist, 
Mr. Gervase’ Talbot. AlB sorte-cf surmises 
und conjectures bearing upon: ib-were afloat. 
Society made it a niue days’ wonder. - That 
he bad met with foul play of some kind was 
the prevailing opinion. 

Gladys Fieldmg, now: at Folkstone with 
Lord Roscoe dancing: attendance upon: her, 
searched the papers ‘daily in astate of feverish 
enxiety for fresh news regarding the man she 
loved. 

His unsolved fate affected her deeply. selfish 
and calculating-ss she was: What-could have 
happened’'to him: so-soon'after their parting? 
At least, she:had-said or dene nothing then to 
drive him to: despsir ; she had been yislding 
and gracious, refactant totell him the cruel, 
bare truth that: she could never besem> his 
wife, and the reflection. gave her some conr- 
fort. sae if they were:never fated'to meet 
agam 
“phe shaddered as she comtemplated: the 
bitter possibility, and the suspense respesting 
his fate- gave hersleepless nights‘and sertow- 
fal days. Yet still the Roscoe woomp went on 
apace, She could not afford to throw away 
her splendid prospects for a dozen missing 
lovers, or négleot the sabstanee for the’shadow. 

Madeline Vernon-suffered ‘most in the mar- 
ter, simply beoause-her love for Gervaee Tal- 
bot was 80 pare and deep, unadalteraited by 
any baser elements. 

Percy: Demnison, aware of his-couvin’s en- 
gagement (Gervase had himself alluded to it) 
went down to Englefield in person to break the 
news of his’ disappearance to Madeline, Tt 
was hardly‘ pleasant taal. 

Madeline-did not cry or fuint‘upou learning 
what had ed; sheonly tarned very pale, 
regarding. him as he sat opposite to her with 
eyes the clear; steady gaze-of whieh seemed 
striving: to read’ his inmost soul. 

“ You were not on friendly terms with each 
other, I beliéve; previous to Gervase disappear- 
ing, Mr, Dennison?” she said, interrogatively. 
. ee out respecting farrily mat- 
ers?’ 

“ Oh, we-had-nvade that up; heand\E were 
the best’of friends 1” rejoined’ Perey, haetity, 
looking-beyond rather than-at her, ‘* We both 
saw the folly of: remaining’ ss“daggers*dtawn, 
It is a great conkolation-to’ me now’ to: reflect 
that there wae no ill-feeling between us. Poor, 
dear retail he was always the‘soul of good- 
nature |*’ 

“ You speak-of‘Gervase in the $tense,” 
said Madeline, clasping her ciall white hands 
anconscionsly.. * Mr. Dennison; you. do. not, 
you cannot think that he is‘dead ?"” 

_The wail of @espairin her voice smote vpon 
his heart; and haunted Him’ for wecks to 
= He shifted hie position nervously: 

‘My dear young lady,” he replied, after a 
brief: silence; fel! of meaning, ‘* I hope eins 
cerely that he may yet'turrup all right. But 
if Gervase were alive and well what motive, 
could he huvein thus effaeing himeelf’? W.-:'4 
he allow you; for-instance, to remain in‘ e.- 
pense respecting his. safety? ’’ 

This’ was \anertewera and Madeline’s 
agony of ‘fear and sorrow: deepened. She had 
never liked Percy ‘Dennison: She hed‘alweys 
distrusted’ him, yet it seemed’ impossible'to 
connect him: with her lover's disappearance ; 
and in this'great- ntisery that had’ come’ uj 
her, ehe looked to him foraid and ad vice, othe 
he was Gervase Talbot's cousin’! 

‘You think he met with foul play that 
night?” she murmured 

“Tam afraid so,” said Percy, gravely. “I 
have set the-police to~ work, and spared no 
efforts in the attempt to unravel the mystery— 
or the crime—ae‘itmay be. It is a -painful 
eubject to allade-to, but I have been more 
than once to various mortuaries around Lon- 





don, toview the bodies’ of men found drowned 
since Gervase disappeared; bet-to no purpose.” 

Madeline shuddéred ; itveenred too fearfol. 
That sunny; bandsome fics, those eloquent 
grey eyes quenched in death—cruel, vivlent, 
untimely death—the river onze and tangle 
matting the réd:gold hair. Oh, it was too 
horrible! Ae she thought of ‘it; a short, sharp 
ery of anguish rose to her lips. 

“Can nothing else be done?” she de- 
manded. ‘Oh, hot am I ever to bear the 
suspense? Itde intolerable!” 

*T any straining every’ nerve alreafly to 
bring his fate to light,” was the reply 
‘Should anything transpire’ I will com 
mrunicate with you at once.” 

Before going back to town Percy Dennison 
‘went-over Inglefield House, accompanied by 
the caretaker, with the -air of one surveying 
his own p Gervaze had left no will, 


roperty. 
and, should lie fail to return, Percy, as his 


only relative, would enjoy the reversion of the 
estate. In the-park the barrister was joined 
by w short, stent’ man, with shrewd light'eyes, 


| B® quantity of appendeces dangling from his 


watch-chain, and a massivesignet-ring on the 
little finger of each dumpy hand. The two 
had journeyed down from town together, 
Percy Denuinton’s' companion keeping him- 
self inthe beckground dorirg that visit paid 





Sometimes the two went out rabbit-shooting, 
or a deer was killed to replenish the larder at 
small cost, 

Percy's objection to spend meney upneces- 
sarily was already rendering him uapopular 
throughout the village. A more owrefal,; seit, 
appointed trustee could hardly have been 
found. 

And Madeline Vernon ? 

She suffered in silence, but the suspense, 
the sorrow that never left her by day or might— 
for even her dreams were siwaya of Getvace 
and the cruel-mystery-overhunging his ies4e— 
bad a visible ‘effect upon -her. 

To know the worst: respecting him would 
have been a relief from that. lovy; otramed 
agony of suspense, and vegue, terrible: cons 
jecture. 

That‘he still loved ‘she hardly dared te hope: 
Tn that case’ would He-net; under any circa: 
stances; have communicated with her? Yet 
the uncertainty tended to: keep hepe--ative 
within her heart, although it involved ever= 
recurring pain and disappointment. 

Madeline’s step grew languid and slow. 
There were dark lines beneath her eyes; the 


' pure, sweet, wistfal face became thin and 
| pallid. Slowly but surely the torture of wait- 


ing, the pitiless mystery enshrouding her 


| lover's disappearance, the blank, witer sifence, 


to Madeline’ Vernon at’ ‘Mon Repos.” He | 


had declined’ to go to Tnglefield House, which 
seemed to possess no interest for him; but the 
wild, neglected psrk; where nothing grew well 
or luxuriantly because’ the soil was so poor 
and rocky, claimed: the dturpy man's fullest 
attention: 

He wandtéred’about it with Percy Dennison, 
every now and then grabbing among earth and 
stones and bushes, as if He more than half 
expected ‘to find some buried treasure, talking 
earnestly to his companion the while. He 
took a sample of the barren soil away with 
him ‘ina smali‘wooden box, a satisfied gleam 
in-his light eyes, and tite two men went back 
to town as first-class passengers, smoking ex- 


were robbing her of health and strengtir. 
_ Ske could think of no motive which might 
have inducet him thus strangety to absont 


| himself. He was not in pecuniary s‘raifs; he 


was making good headway in bis profésvion. 


: The non-delivery of that important letter hat 


kept her in ignorance of his infidelity, 

That his Jove for ber had ever waveréd-or 
beer superseded did not occur to her at atl: 
Madeline would have deemed that simply ir 
possible. She thought'of it ay corresponding 
with her own, which was bounciess, un- 


: fathomabie, incapableof change: The faittr 


pensive cigars, and arranging a plan of action . 


to be‘carried ont in-the immediate future, that 
should ensure them both’a fortane. 


Another month went by; and Gervase Talbot | , : 
| and’ as if they were-writtem with an effort. 


was still missing: 

Percy Dennison’s conduct could hardly have 
been more straight forward ard honourable—on 
the’surface. He expressed himeelf willing to 


lessness of the maim she loved’ and trusted 
would have hurt her even more than his” lors 
had she been aware of it. , 

Up to the time of hisdisappearance Gervase 
Talbot had written to her regularly; he hed 


| not: fallen off in that respect: Perheps, to- 


take charge of all his cousin’s personal effects ; 


pending his ‘very uilikely return. 


He’ paid one or’ two small debts the artist | 


had contracted, and-settled all outstanding | 


accounts with Mre. Sears, previéus to remov: | 


ing the poor felfow’s possessions, inclading 
several unsold pictures and countless sketches, 
which had now gone up considerably in value, 
fiate it was mozt improbable that Gervase 
Talbot would ever produce any more. 


| 
| 


wards the last, his letters’ had ,rown shorter, 


Overwork and cares connected with his -pro- 
fession might account for this, however. 
Madeline was not likely to ascribo avy other 
cause or to suspect one. 

No, she felt convinced that his absence or 
deuth was the result of foul play; and rhe 
racked her’ brain in conjectures“aud’ surnriees 
as to the exact nature of the crime committed: 

What enemies could Gervase, with bis 
genial, open, sunny disposition, have con: 
tracted ? Who could have an interest -in -do- 
priving him of'life or liberty? 

Madeline, well acquainted with all tlhe 


Among the pictures was‘that'of Helen and | details in reference to his disappearauce, found 
her maidens; and Pervy Dennison tookespecial , 


care of that. Tn Helen’s lovely face he had 
recognised the features of Gladys Fielding. 

Perhaps, later on, when she had become 
Lady: Roscoe and’ enormotsly wealthy, she 
might feel’ inclined to give » large sum for it; 
and he wae en ed in this idew by the 
suspicion “that some t es had trans- 
pired between the artist and his beautiful 
sitter, notwithstanding the former's engage: 
merit to’ Madeline Verrron. . 

Such‘ remarkably shrewd, far-seeing young 
man could ‘hardly‘fail to make His way in the 
world; sooner‘or‘later: His next move was to 
take possession of’ Ingtefield’ Park in his 
cousin's name; and to assert his right.as next. 
of: kin to ndmiinister the estate until such time 
as definite tidings of Gervate Talbot's fate 
could’be elitited: 

There was'no one to contest the point, since 
the family lawyer offered no opposition, and 
Tnglefiel@ Park was deemed'practically worth- 
less; elorn as‘it had been of the large farms 
and hundteds of acres ‘pertaining to it. 

Percy Dennison tame down and took up his 
aede-in the big; ruinous mansion, and his 
short, stout friend was frequently with him. 





it bard to connect Percy Dennison with ‘that 
event. 

The cousins*had not, according’ to’ Peroy's 
account, seen each other for several ‘days 
previous to it; all enmity-bstween them was 
at an end. Alone, unaccompanied, Gervase 
had‘gone out to meet his doom. 

She did notlike Percy; at the same time 
her ‘sense’ of justice made her’stirink from 
suspecting him without due cause, while that 
old lingering prejadice and distrust which had 
once induced her-to warn Gervuse agzinst his 
cousin still survived in spite of justice and 
reason being against it. A woman’s unerring 
instinct is after all her strong point, not her 
cool, logical reasoning faculties, with which, 
ag a rale, she is not overburdened. 

To add to Madeline’s trouble and perplexity 
the aunt with whom she lived—a little old 
lady with a complication of ai!aients—died 
somewhat suddenly, leaving her quite alone. - 

She had not been a very affectionate or 
loveable old’ lady, herattention having been 
concentrated chiefly upon the aforesaid ail- 
ments, of which, in time, she had become 
almost proud. Yet she had given the girl « 
home. Now Madeline would have to earn 
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ter own living, her aunt's small annuity 
dying with her. 

Oaly the furniture and the bits of old- 
fashioned plate reverted to Madeline. Even 
these must be sold to defray the faneral ex- 
penees, the little old lady having insisted upon 
four mourning coaches, the grand funeral 
hhearse from Peterboro’, and a bricked grave, 
that being the next thing, in her opinion, to 
the dignity of a family vaalt. 

“I’m sare I couldn’t rest in a grave that 
was not bricked, Madeline,”’ she had observed, 
pathetically. an hour or so previous to her 
death. ‘‘ We have always done things pro- 
perly in our family at such time3, my dear, 
regardless of expense, and I trust to you to 
gee my wishes carefally carried ont.’’ 

Madeline obeyed to the letter in her desire 
to fulfil the poor old auntie’s last and rather 
selfish request. When all the bills had been 

aid a surplus of ten pounds remained, 
Madeline felt that she must lose no time in 
obtaining a suitable situation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ My dear, what plans have you formed for 
the futare, or have you thought about it yet 
at all?” 

Is was the Vioar’s wife who put this ques- 
tion to Madeline. She had invited the girl to 
epend a few days at the comfortable Vicarage, 
away from the gloom and desolation of ‘*‘ Mon 
Repos.” 

Mrs. Astley was a brisk, kind-hearted, help- 
fal little woman, not a priestess who went 
aboat the parish enjoying a kind of reflected 
clerical lustre, convincing other people of 
theic shortcomings by means of her severe 
disapproving air. Everyone liked Mrs. Astley, 
and accepted her friendly and acceptable 
ministrations in good part. Knowing what 
she did of Madeline's premature sorrows and 
anxieties, the Vicar’s wife felt a great deal of 
eympathy for her. Better still, she was pre- 
pared to help the girl. 

“T must prevail upon someone to engage 
me a3 their companion or governess,”’ said 
Madeline, in reply. ‘‘My French and music 
are good, and I could teach elementary mathe- 
matica if required. I should prefer acting as 
companion, though ; the duties would be less 
fatiguing.” 

‘“‘Snould Mr. Talbot ever return,” the little 
judy went on, ‘“‘your engagement to him 
would hold good, rendering it unnecessary 
for you to earn your own living. In that 
case, child, you shoald come and stay with 
me till your marriage took pla:ze."’ 

A faiot colour tinged the creamy pallor of 
Madeline's pensive young fase, The sorrow 
dn her liquid dark eyes caused Mrs. Astiey’s 
kind heart to ache as she beheld it. 

“Ig is so anlikely, dear Mrs. Astley,’ she 
aaid, witha sob. “If Gervase were still liv- 
ing he woald have found means to tell me so. 
He loved me far too well to give me any nead- 
teas suffering or anxiety on hia accoant. And 

et I cannot think of him as dead—even in my 
dreams. Is it not strange? He comes to me 
amidst confased, unfamiliar surroundings, and 
ander varying circumstances, bat always as 
fae looked in life, with the old glad smile. 
Not onca has sleap pictured him to maas3 lying 
dead at the bottom of that crcel river,” 

“We must wait and pray, even if the 
a@uswer is long deferred,” replied the Vicar's 
wife, gently. ‘To return to your immediate 
affairs, Madeline. Have you no relations, 
owever distant, now that your aunt is 
gone?” 

*“T have an uncle—my father’s brother,” 
shereplied. ‘‘ He quarrelled with his family 
many years ago, and went to America, where, 
{ believe, he made a large fortune. I daresay 
he is dead now ; and even if hs were alive,and 
i koow where to fiad him, I should hardly like 
¢o solicitaid. I would mach rather eara my 
owa living.” 

“*T knowa lady in towa, a Mra. Falconer, 





who is wishing to meet with a nice com- 
panion,”’ said Madeline's friend, thoughtfully. 
** She wrote to me only the other day regret- 
ting her inability to find one that suited her. 
I am sure she would like you, Madeline, my 
dear, and you would fiad her by no means 
difficulé to ges on with. She is a wealthy 
widow, occupying a good position in society. 
Your duties with her would be very lighs 
ones.” 

‘Oh, Mra, Astley, will you write to this 
lady for meat once, or give me her address 
in town that I may apply to her ?”’ exclaimed 
the girl, roused to display far more interest 
than she had done of late. “It is precisely 
what I want, and unless we are prompt the 
sitaation will be gone.” 

“ Very well! ’ said Mrs. Astley, smiling at 
her eagerness. ‘I will write by the next poat. 
The fact of your being so well known to me 
will serve as sufficient reference. Should 
Mrs. Falconer have engaged a companion I 
daresay we coald find other employment for 
you, Since you are so desirous of running away 
from Inglefield to begin the battle of life on 
your own account.” 

Bat Mra, Falconer was still comqenientan. 
and her friend's descripsion of Madeline Ver- 
non happening to please her, and arouse her 
interest, she wrote in reply, requesting the 
girl to come to her for a month or so, that her 
competency might be ascertained, ere she 
was formally engaged. 

Madeline gladly complied. She wanted to 
get away from Inglefield, aud its now painful 
associations. The mere sight of Peroy 
Dennison, the knowledge that he was in- 
stalled at Inglefield House in Gervase Talbot’s 
stead, never failed to give her acute pain. 
Employment, fresh scenes and associations 
would leave her less time for brooding over 
oe one great sorrow that had marred her 
ife 


Toe whole affair was so expeditiously ar- 
ranged that, three weeks from the date of her 
aunt's death, Madeline had said good-bye to 
Inglefield, and wason her way to Ladon. 

Gervase Talbot had disappeared in London ; 
the great, mysterious, teeming city had 
swallowed him up. Although she hardly 
ventured to admit it to herself, Madeline felt 
drawn towards London by reason of what had 
happened there to her lover, and a desperate 
a that it might some day restore him to 

er. 

Mrs, Falconer proved to be a gifted, highly 
cultivated gentlewoman, whose delicate health 
prevented her from going much into society, 
and who for that reason required a somewhat 
exceptional companion to enliven the monotony 
of her enforced seclusion, 

Sue treated those dependent upon her with 
tuavarying kindness and consideratioa, Made- 
line, eatering the pretty drawing-room for 
the first time, with palpitating heart, to re- 
ceive a gentle friendly welcome from the in- 
valid that set her completely at ease, felé that 
she had everything to hope and nothing ta 
fear from her new employer. 

‘‘T think we shall get on nicely together,” 
said the widow, in her low, musical voice, 
glancing appreciatively at the tall, graceful 
girl sitting beside her sofa. ‘ At least, I hope 
so. It is my desire that all around me shoald 
feel happy and at home in their respective 
capacities. You will have no lapdog to comb, 
or parrots to feed, Miss Vernon, since I do 
not possess either. I shall require you to 
read to me occasionally, to write my letters, 
to go out in the carriages with me, and so on.” 

Madeline, as she listened and then made 
some reply,thought these “‘ duties ” might well 
ba termed pleasures as compared with the 
constant nursing, the large share of actual 
honsework, she had been accustomed to during 
her aunt's lifetime. 

“Mrs, Astley mentions io her letter,” the 
widow resamei, ‘‘that you have recently 
suffered a double bereavement of a very pain- 
ful natare. Now I want you to regard me as 
your friend as well as yoar employer, to come 
to me when you aro feeling sad and Jonely, 





ey 


and let me give you what help and comfort 1 
can.” 


With a sense of gratitude and thankfalnesg 
of being safely anchored in a peacefal,pleasant 
haven, Madeline bent forward impalsively 
and kissed the sweet, high-bred face glancing 
up into hers with euch a kind, penetrating 
expression, 

** You cannot teil how glad I am to be here,” 
she said, earnestly. ‘Dear Mrs. Falconer, 
in retura for your kindness and sympathy I 
will do my utmost to please and satisfy yoa— 
I will indeed!” 

Save for the sorrow that never left her in 
connection with Gervase Talbot, Madeling 
a have been happy and at ease in her new 

ome, 

Mrs. Falconer's friendly, considerate atti. 
tude towards her never varied. That lady's 
bodily ailments and weak health had not re. 
sulted in souring her temper. Pain never 
rendered her peevish or unreasonable to wards 
her young companion, and ere long the two 
women became closely attached to each other. 

Madeline’s new duties were light and pleas. 
ant, while the cultured society she enjoyed as 
Mrs, Falconer’s companion served to impart 
finish and aplomb to her manner—to give her 
that undefinable tone which her secladed 
country life had rendered necessary. 

One day Mrs, Falconer drew from Madeline 
the whole history of her engagement to Ger. 
vase Talbot, and his subzeqaent disappear. 
ance. 

** [read of it at the time,” she said, “‘ thought. 
fally. The papers frequently alluded to Mr. 
Talbot's strange, inexplicable absence. [ little 
knew then how dear and necessary his fiancée 
would eventually become to me. Have you 
no hypothesis of your own, Madeline, to ac- 
count for this tot.! effacement of your lover ?”’ 

‘* He mast have met with foul play,” was 
the reply, uttered with a sorrow too deep to 
admit of the luxury of tears. ‘ Perhaps, for 
the sake of his watch or his purse they took 
his life, that life so full of promise, dearer, far 
dearer, to me than my own. Oh? Mrs. Falconer, 
if you could bat have seen Gervase—the pho- 
tographs fail to do him credit. Everyone 
said how handsome he was, how clever and 
noble! It made me proud to think that he was 
my lover, and now——”’ ; 

She broke down, hiding her face in the 
cushions of the invalid’s sofa. 

‘* My poor child,”’ said Mrs. Falooner, gently, 
passing her thin hand with caressing touch 
across the girl’s dark hair. ‘‘ You must not 
give way to despair. Remember, this is but 
conjecture on your part. Mr. Talbot may yet 
return alive, and able to explain this strange 
absence, although I admit it is most unlikely. 
Still the chance exists. You had not fallen 
out with each other after the fashion of lovers 
about some trifle?” 

‘‘ No, oh, no! Gervase and I never quarrelled, 
never by any chance.”’ . 

“ Perhaps it would have been better if you 
had,”’ reflected the widow, a believer in the 
old adage that the course of true love never 
did or should run smoothly, obstacles and 
hindrances aseng.fe give the necessary im- 
petus to it. Yet she refrained from uttering 
her thought aloud. 

She called to mind a rumour heard some 
time previous, 
poe Bayh that Cf y Fielding, oe ao 
cogni uty, hinting broadly a 3 : 
dent devotion wo her. Could there have been 
any foundation for it? she wondered. Had 
Gladys Fielding, whom she knew and dis- 
liked, played with the young artist, diverted 
him from his allegianze to Madeline, and then 
cast him aside unceremoniously, to ead his 
life by his own hand as the result of her 


oruelty ? 
(To be continued.) , 


Or Biiatkye tislain Talbot's 








Tzars are the softening showers which caute 
the seed of heaven to spring up in the human 
heart. 
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SWEET MEMORIES. 
—— ~~ 


WaeEn winter nurls her bitter sleet 
Across the unprotected moor, 
The traveller with hasty feet 
Speeds on toward his cabin door ; 
Bat though the sharp-fanged, nipping air 
May crust his beard with icy rime, 
]t cannot from his memory tear 
The sweet delights of summer-time. 


So every memory born of joy 
Will live as long as life shall last! 
No changes can the charm destroy— 
Tis proof ’gainst every arrow cast. 
A backward view recalls the hours 
That once our youthful pulses thrilled, 
As aromatic sammer flowers 
Live in she scents from them distilled. 


The memory of a childhood passed 
Beneath a gentle mother’s sway, 
With love’s sweet mantle o’er it cast, 
Can never wholly pass away. 
What ever adult fate we earn, 
Whate’er the censure or the praise ; 
Still will the fond heart sometimes turn 
Back to those careless, happy daye. 


Then let us, as we journey on, 
Endeavour some sad heart to cheer— 
’T will be an act to think upon 
When ending our probation here— 
A joy to know that after death 
Has set the restless spirit free, 
There still lives in our morta] breath 
Some fondly cherished memory. 
F. 8. 8. 








THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 
—10:— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Ir would have astonished worthy Mr. Gray 
considerably, and even the astute detective not 
a little, could they have taken an instantaneous 
trip across the Channel and visited a private 
sitting-room in a quiet but well-known hotel 
near the Champs Elysées. There, in one of 
the low arm-chairs so dear to the Parisian 
heart, sat the man they both believed to be 
dead—the veritable Ronald Yorke, whose 
poor young fiancée had first been summoned 
to his death-bed, and then informed her 
journey would be too late, as all was over. 

Who sent the two telegrams which reached 
Fernlea ? Who composed them, and for what 
end we cannot —s enter into now. One fact 
must suffice us—they were both falee in every 
particular, for here sat Ronald, as strong and 
well as when he left Fernlea the day before; 
and though his brow was perturbed, and his 
mind harassed by more than one anxious 
thought, the moat anxious and nervous of 
friends could have had no fear for his bodily 
health, 

He was thinking of Natalie and the strange 
difficulties which pursued their love. He did 
not fear the child's constancy. Ronald was 
one of those men who trust all in all when 
they once trust at all. 

He felt quite certain of his Nita’s faith, but 
he did not hide from himself that the poor 
girl might have a great deal to bear at her 
mother’s hands in the months that must 
elapse before the law acknowledged her right 
to marry whom she would. 

He was not far from forty, bat he had 
never loved before. The grave, thoughtful 
scholar had not wasted his heart in petty 
flirtations and trifling love affairs; he had it 
free and entire to pour out on Natalie, He 
was young for his years; many people would 
ps guessed his age at thirty, or even twenty- 
eight, 

Ronald, though the Jeast conceited of men, 
knew perfectly that hie age was not Lady 
Julia’s objection to his exit. It could not be 


his lack of means, since the provision he 
could make for Natalie would secure her from 
any fear of poverty. Then what was it? 
That was the question Mr. Yorke asked him- 
self as he sat alone on that August evening. 

It seemed to him he should feel far more 
hopeful for the future if once he could fathom 
this one thing— solve this one doubt,—Why 
did Lady Julia Daventry object to him for a 
son-in-law? 

* She cannot suspect my secret,” the young 
man mused. ‘Even if she did I can’t see 
why it should be an obstacle. I must go to 
work carefully with Howard, and see how 
much he knows.” 

But there is a famous proverb in an old. 
fashioned cookery book anent the dressing of 
hares, which commences “first catch your 
hare,’ and poor Ronald might as well have 
prefaced his plans regarding Nita’s brother 
with the suggestion “ first catch John How- 
ard,” for it seemed to be a work of consider- 
able difficulty. 

He bad called at once at the address given 
him, but found that the’people there denied all 
knowledge of Mr. Howard’s present where- 
abouts. They acknowledged letters came there 
for him, and these were regularly fetched away 
by a Monsieur Duval, who was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Howard’s. This much they 
communicated readily enough, but they 
positively declared they knew nothing more. 

‘‘Of course M. Duval could give me his 
friena’s address?” 

The astute Frenchman smiled cautiously. 

“Tt is possible, sir,” he answered, civilly ; 
‘‘but M. Duval himeelf is a bird of passage. 
I have not set eyeson him for weeks.” 

“What is his profession ? ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, 

‘*I never heard he had one, sir. He plays 
cards remarkably well, and is a good band at 
billiards. Then he has plenty of rich relations. 
As to doing anything for a livelihood, I don’t 
believe he would dream of such a thing!” 

‘‘I wish you would describe him to me,” 
said Ronald, seized with a most unwelcome 
fear. 

The man was qnite willing. According to 


The waiter pocketed the sovereign, and 
promised to do his best; but Ronald returned 
to his hotel in anything but a hopefal frame 
of mind. 

Look which way he would things seemed 
gloomy. He had no hope of moving Lad 
Julia, excepting through her son; and thous 
he told himself over and over again she could 
not shut up Nita in a French convent againes 
her will, he felt a strange fear of her strom 
will and determined purpose—a woman whe 
would siand at nothing to remove an obstacle 
from her path—a woman, too, with handsome 
face and fascinating ways, which would not 
only disarm suspicion, but win assistance im 
her schemes. 

He could depend on no one bunt himself. 
Mr. Gray had promised to befriend Nita, bas 
his business relations with the Daventrys 
were such he could hardly aid her againss 
her mother. Norman Anstrather was se 
madly in love with Joan that he would pre- 
force to see things with her eyes. Some 
mysterious power had removed the old nurse 
who would have watched over his darling, 
and now it seemed that throughont the lengtl 
of England Natalie had no friend. 

Ronald went to bed early, but he conld not 
sleep. For hours he lay awake, thinking over 
the perplexities of his position, and when at 
last his weary eyes closed, his slamber was 
broken by a dream so vivid that he conld 
hardly believe it was a vision. 

It seemed to him he was in a village, and 
from the dress of the passers-by—the sabots 
and white caps instead of bonnetse—he knew 
he was in France. An invisible hand took 
him by the hand and led him on, sorely 
against his will, till they came to a high stove 
wall which seemed to enclose about two acres 
of ground. In one side of the wall was a 
small gate. He could not see who was pressing 
him on, but he felt the pressure on his arm, 
and he actually jeard the rattle of the keys 
with which his invisible guide unleckei the 
gate. He remembered long afterwards how 
he shuddered when it closed behind ther 
with a weird, melancholy clang. 

Yet the scene which broke on his eyes was 





him Duval was tall and slight, with black hair 
and very bushy whiskers, a bronzed com 
plexion, and an aristocratic air. 

Mr. Yorke breathed again. 

Jack Howard was fair and pale, hig com- 
plexion delicate as a girl's, and his face 
destitute even of a moustache, so that, save 
in the “aristocratic air” the dereription did 
not in the least apply. 

Ronald meant to marry Natalie, whatever 
revelations he made about her family ; but 
he was thankfal her brother, the one pereon 
who seemed to care for her, was not to be 
identified with the very shady individual de- 
scribed by the waiter. 

The latter looked at Ronald reflectively. 

“Tf it is a question of money,’ ho said, 
civilly, ‘‘ I should say it was no use your stay- 
ing. M. Duval never pays anyone; it’s a 
little way he has.” ~ 

‘“‘A most unpleasant little way,” replied 
Ronald; “ but, my friend, it is not a question 
of money. All I want of M. Daval is Mr. 
Howard's address, and for that I should be 
willing to pay him handsomely.” 

The waiter grinned. He had his own ideas 
on the subject of M. Duval’s relations with 
Mr. Howard. 

‘*Bat you expect money from Mr. Howard?”’ 
he insinuated, quietly. ‘‘He, perhaps, is in 
your debt?” 

“He does not owe me a farthing, and my 
business is altogether of a family nature, and 
nothing whatever to do with money.” 

‘Well, sir, I should say M. Daval would 
not mind seeing you, and if I come across 
him—I do sometimes—lI’ll tell him you've 
been here.’’ 

“ Give him that,” and Ronald handed him 
a card, on which he had scribbled the name of 
his hotel, and this line, ‘Let me see you at 





once concerning ‘N,’ and take this for your 
trouble.” 


ee 


| knew. by instinct it was Nita. 


fair enough. A garden, bright with summer 
flowers, and beyond it an orchard full of fruit 
trees ; then further back, a large, white stone 
house, with évery blind lowered as though no 
sunbeam might enter there. His guide—that 
strange, invisible guide, whose presence ke 
felt so distinctly, yet could not see—stopped 
abruptly, and a voice sounded in his ear,— 

** Look! ”’ 

He looked as directed, but saw nothing. 
At last, there stood before hima gir], robod 
asa novice, her long veil falling back from 
her close white cap, a large silver cross and 
wooden rosary round her neck. He did not 
need to look at the face of the rovice; he 
Nita, indeed, 
but, oh! how charged! Thin and worn, as 
though by months of grief, with pale, wam 
cheeks and weary, languid eyes—eyes which 
had a strange, far-off sadness in their wild 
depths, which seemed indeed to see nothing 
close at hand, but to be always busy with 
something far away. 

“Nita !’’ he cried, passionately. ‘ Nitsa, 
my love, my life! Have I found you at lass?” 

But she did not see him. She did not evan 
seem to hear. She sat down on a rustic 
bench, and began to tell her beads. 

“Nita!” he cried again. ‘ My darling. 
don’t you know me? I am Ronald—your 
own Ronald—come back to claim you },” 

“It is of no use,’’ said the voice of hia 
hidden guide, ‘‘she does not hear you. She 
hears nothing of the outside world now. She 
is shut up for ever within these walls.” 

‘*‘ Never!” cried Ronald, paseionately. ‘ B 
will rescue her if there be law or justice im 
France, Itell you she is my betrothed—my 
life—my love—my all!” 

“She may have been, but that is past and 
gone. She is here now—for life,” 

* Never !’’ 





“ For life,’ went on the voice, persistently. 
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**None who come here and wear that dress 
ever pass through those gates again. They 
stay here through youth and womanhood, 
through middle life and old age, until at last 
the chain of their bondage is broken, and they 
are laid to take their rest in the quiet grave- 
yard beyond-the orchard.” 

He seized upon the hand; he could not see 
the speaker. The figure of Nita was fading 
from his view, the whole picture of the 
nunnery grounds seemed passing from his 
eyes; but the hand at least was tangible. Ho 
seized it and pressed it, as though to arrest 
attention. 

“She is mine—mine! ‘Tell me how to save 
her?" 

““ Why should you ask me?” 

‘‘ Beoause you would not have brought me 
here had it been only to torture me. Be- 
cause,” he went on, passionately, ‘‘I believe 
you have shown me a picture merely of what 
may be, not of what is. Tell me how to save 
her, and T will bless-you all my life?” 

**You love her?" 

*'T have told you go.” 

“Lady Julia will never Jet her marry 
you—or anyone. It would not be safe.” 


“Bat why?” 
The nunnery gardens had vanished com- 
pletely by this time. Ronald stood alone in 
a picturesque village lane ; that is, he saw no 
one neat him but the strange pressure on his 
arm declared his invisible friend had not 
really teft him. 

“There are but two can help you,” said 
the voice, slowly. ‘‘Janet Dent and John 
Howard!” 9 

** You know the one has disappeared? ”’ 

“Then search for the other.” 

** Bat,”—and the egony inthe man’s voice 
was terrible to hear—“ but what if I am too 
late?” 

“Phen remember this dream.’’ 

He awoke — hot, weary, tired, and unre- 
fréshed. 

‘“‘ Tf nights were often like that, where would 
be the-use of sleeping?” he asked himself, as 
he made a hasty toilet. 

And then, while waiting for his breakfast, 
he took np pencil and paper, and with a few 
rapid strokes sketched the grey old nunnery 
he had seen in his dream, and the pretty vil- 
lage ‘lene near which it stoud. 

** Tt is all nonsense,” he muttered, as he sat 
down to breakfast—it must be confessed with 
but scanty appetite—‘‘of course, I dreamed 
of Nita. There’s nothing extraordinary in 
that, and as my lady was threatening to shut 
her up in a convent, it was natural I should 
fancy ste was there; but all the same, I wish 
Thad not dreamed it. I was uneasy enough 
before, and I must say this has made me 
more £0.”" 

He was not a businesslike man; artists 
seldom are. It never came into his mind to 
write to Norman Anstruther or Mr. Gray, 
giving them his address, and urging them to 
send bim news of Fernlea daily, even if they 
had nothing to say except that things were 
going on exactly the same. 

He had once been in Paris with An- 
strather, and they had put up at this hotel; 
therefore he never dreamed but what his 
friend would understand he was staying there, 
without a letter to tell him so, 

Regarding Mr. Gray—Ronald's opinion of 
Lady Julia was such—he honestly believed 
sho wonld intercept any letters she pleased 
that came to Fernlea; therefore he did not 
care to write to the lawyer whilst her guest. 
Then he had the true masculine hatred of 
letter-writing. He hoped to beat home in a 
few days; thatistosay, in London. Strictly 
speaking, Ronald had no home of his own, 
and he saw no occasion for correspondence in 
the mean while, 

To find Jack was his first thought—it may 
be said his only one. He sought out such of 
his acqnaintance in Paris who might know 
something of the young ne’er-do-well; but 
it was not until he had been away from Fern- 
lea more than a week that he obtained any 


A 





clue, and then it came from a good-humoured 
young Hogtishman, who was studying at one 
of the Paris hopitals. 

“TIT know Jack Howard? Of course I do, 
Yorke ; and I’ve seen rather more of hint lately 
than I care about. ‘That young fellow will 
drink himself to death ore he's thirty 
unless he turns over a new igaf.”’ 

This was not encouraging. 

“ T never heard he was given to that!” 

“ Didn’t. you? He has been goin 6 the pace 
for a long while. When his family went. to 
England, and there was me need 8 a a 

eign even an appearance of respectability, he 
went still faster on the road io ruin. How 
shocked you look, Yorke! I'd no idea you 
were intimate with him.” 

“IT know his family, and I came to Paris on 
purpose to see him!” 

The young doctor shook his:head. 

‘* You'll never reform Jack Howard. Idon't 
believe it ishe won't keep straight ao. much 
as that he can't. His father drank himself to 
death, so you see the mania is hereditary.” 

“I saw him a year oreo.ago. He was sll 
right then !.” 

‘‘T daresay. _Ié.uged.to. be only. ocnsajanal 
outbreaks, i 
for a good ; 

“It is of the utmost importance that I 
should see him. Harley, .couldn’s-you get. me 
WET tike yo Ris Ghadiens ainsett tt 

“Til take you to his quarters if you 
like ; but.Idon't.think you'll ones mnoh of 
him. He basn’t spoken.rationally for days.” 

Ronald. abaddered. It:was Nita’s brother 
he heard this .of. .How she would feel the 
degradation if she ever learned it! 

“ His mother. ought: tod:now.” 

“ His mother .washed. her bands. of him 
when. she went 4o-Eyglend.”’ 

* Bat still, she zs his. mosher.” 

‘*I don’t fancy there is. much love lost be- 
tween them. Are you # ‘friend of Lady 
Julia ?”’ 

‘* Mest-deeidedly no:t-”’ 

Harley looked surprised. 

‘* T fancied I had divined your business with 
poor Jack. Through his disasters, I have 
come to know prate  e shis.story, and I 
believe the real canse-of -his.cuptare with -his 
mother is some papers that be-obstinately re- 
fuses to give up. ‘Whether they affect any 
serious family matter I can‘t say; but Ido 
know—for I have read her latters .myself— 
Lady Julia is prepared. to psy.a heavy price 
for them. In her last sheoffered..a. thousand 
pounds down, and an allowance of five. hun- 
dred a-year for life.” 

** And he refused?” 


but he’s. been drinking -hard. lately 
while.” 


- $< 
thing irregular in ber second 
that Natalie is illegitimate ? ” 

‘* | suppose that would change your wishes)” 

Yorke turned on him indignantly. 

“It would make me “the more anxious to 
marry her, and is would remove the need of 
waiting for Lady Jdlia’s consent. An illegitj. 
mate child is nobody's daughter in the eyes of 
the law, and so can marry without parental 
sanction.”’ 

“You area good fellow, Ronald!” said the 
young doctor, as he ‘his hand, “ ang 
you deserve a good wife. If you marry Nata. 
lie Daventry I am gure of this much—yonu wil] 
never have to blush for az DABaRISES. have 
been with Jack a good deal, and heard mach 
of hig ra . It would be a breach of honour 
to repeat t I only heard from such a 
channel; but I will.stake my word on this— 
the young lady of whom you haye been talk. 
ing is the lawful child of the late William 
Daventry.” 


“Then I @m.-as;far from.a.olae to Lady 
Julia's, objections as.ever.” 

‘And I cannot-help,. you. I have my own 
suspicions, but ¢hey are moteertainties. Qaly 
to me the trutsh:seems so palpable. I wonder it 
has never.dewned.on youl’’ 

Ronald shook his head. 

‘* It never has. Lady Julia hates Nita—or 
I think so. She is‘mostanxious to get rid of 
her, and to be sure she witl cost her nothing, 
Yet she will not let her be my wife!” 

“Or anyone else’s wife, Any other suitor 
would be equally objectionable.” 

“ How Roraa rhe guess that?” 

‘* Never mind !’’ 

‘* Well, itis quite true!” 

“ What made you think of coming to 
Howard?” 

“‘ Nita is very fond of him, and I think he 
earesfor her. Once, before I had ever seen 
her, he asked me to be kind to his-little sister. 
Ithonght he mightreagon with his mother.” 

Young Harley smiled. 

“I'm afraid he’s-not ina state to reason 

‘with anyone. He’s been drinking recklessly 
lately ;, but L’m. sure you are night in one 
.thing—he is foad of Misa Nita,, He married a 
ballet-dancer a year ago for no earthly reason 
but she was alone in the world, and he pitied 
-her.because.she had eyes like his sister's.” 

“ He must .bave a good heart |!” 

“ No.one’s enemy bat-his.own, Well, shall 
L-take you thereto.night ?” 

“‘L wiah. you would!” 

‘The gas was lighted:in-the streets that even- 
ing when Dr. Hanley.and Ronald Yorke left the 
fashionab! 


Matriage, ang 


‘* When the letter. came he - had not.a shil- |, 


ling in his pocket. His.wife and ehild—what, 
didn’t you know he was-married ?—were abso- 
lutely in want, bat he-refased his mother's 
offer. Naturally, when you said yon wanted to 
see him on a family matter, I imagined you 


had come to make-a Jast bid-for the doou- }: 


ments.” : 

‘* Whatare they?” 

i He have no idea, I. have <a en 
ered whether ‘there-was anything i 

in Lady Julia's second .marviage, and -these 

papers related to that.” 

; ‘* She married William Daventry of Fern- 
lea.”” 

‘* And his father, the old Squire, refused to 
see either of themagain. As:a-fact, he never 
did see either. He took the sole charge of bis 
grandohild, and, as I am told, refused to notice 
the daughter ofthe second marriage.” | 

Ronald started—a strange suspicion dawned 
on him, 

“ Harley, can I trust:you ?” 

‘* Yes ! I never betray ’a secret, Yorke, and I 
have listened to many'!” 

** Tam engaged to Lady Julia's daughter, 
buat she positively refuses to accept me as a 
son-in-law. She declares she would rather 
shut up Nita in » French convent.’’ 

“ Well!" 

“Do you think that means there was-some- 


dingy neighbourhoed, dreary-look- 
‘ing house before which -the at last 
stopped. 

“ Now prepare for anascent. ‘The Howards 
live next -the roof, and I warn you seven 
5 = steps require-a considerable amount 
of es 

‘* Have you seen him lately ?”’ 

"I was here three days ago. I thought him 
better then unless he hada relapse. I:-warned 
the wife to come ‘to me ‘if he seemed worse ; 
—— not done so I expect it is all 
right.’ 

Ronald had been some days in: Paris now. 
It was more than a week since be bad had 
that remarkable dream, ‘Hope was getting 
sediy low at his heart, poor f 1 “Ne news 
had come to him from Fernlea. ‘He had 
begun to deem Norman faithless, and to de- 
spair of wmning Nita until she came of age. 
He looked troubled and careworn enough 4s 
he followed his guide np the steep stairs. Mid- 
way they paused to'take breath, and Harley 
said, slowly, — 

“ You had better res him:alone. Mind you, 
I say nothing against his wife, but she is pain- 
fally post, and I have pment a ‘i aa 
woul those papers to Lady 
if she could only find them. It is natural, 





| perhaps, she should think of her hnsband and 
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shild’s interests hefore anything else, but— 
don’t trust oe ak i 

A very pr ung ‘woman opened the 
door pop oe . Ronald acknowledged at 
once that her violet‘eyes might to some people 
recall Nita’s, but.it was only the most trivial 
resemblance. Madame had-a piquant, laugh- 
ing face ; and though sorrow and privation had 
done much #0 #@fine it, it could never com- 
pare to Natalie's -wistfal loveliness. 

“ He is better |’ she.said in her own lan- 
guage, in to Dr. Harley’s questions, 
“ mush mt!’ 











“T have a friend to seo Him—- 
compatriot f'” ; 
He looksdavt#he ig woman i | 
and Marie, ot : 
her absence Was » @ven 
“this gentleman cemes from 
Daventry, r 
your has oa 
Madame shogk her head 
shouldets ina Way thatwas 


“Tt is no wae,” he « piteansly. «He 
is as obstinate as & mole ; he will neverhear 


reason!’ 

“ Bat youwill letmas tty?” pleaded Ronald, 
who = parame ne at “0 hing 
errand. " 


presence. 


He looked very ill, that was “Ronald's fiest |” 
second, that poor Howad | 


impression ; his 
was pr er ce Oe at ‘his coming, He 
had yet to4earn Sy mg Mager ee 9 
hovers on the ¢dge 6f the of death 
nothing earthly can astonish it very much. 

“ Ah, Yorke!” and he gave him his wasted 
hand with readiness. ‘‘Do you bring me 
news of Fernlea?” 

The voice, the manner and bearing, were 
all those of a gentleman, but the room was 
poor even to meanness, 
which the invalid was arrayed would not 
have fetched him @.trifling loan at.the Mont 
de pisté, -which.in. Franee answers -to a pawn- 


‘broker’s,- a black wig -and bushy whiskers 


standing conspicuously on a chest of drawers ; 
and one or two envelopes lying about addressed 
to, Mr; Daval told. Ronald, that; his ‘first: sus- 
picion had. been correc. 

Dr. Harley exchanged a;glance with Ronald 
as though to ask if he should retreat; but 
Mr. Yorke shook his head. 

‘I came from England on purpose! to see 
you. I have béen Jooking for: you ten days ; 
at times I-nearly gave ap the chase in des- 

Jack smiled. 

“I should not have thought anyone-would 
be ‘S0: anxious ‘to:‘see ‘me as thet. M 
mother could have given yeu my address?”’ 

‘But she -has -quarrelled with me, She 
‘turned me out of Fernlea, and: has intimated 
I am never to set foot init again.”’ 

‘' Phen I can-gaess the cause—Natalie | '’ 

Ronald Yorke bent over him with intense 
earnestness ;' he realy did pin: his last hopes 
ae? Lady Julia on this tottering 
in ; 

“You ‘will hetp me, Howard, won't you? 
You know you asked me once to-be kind to 
your little sister. ‘Well, I crave nothing better 
than to be good to Nita all her days. I want 
her for my wife—the queen of my heart: and 
home!” 

** And my mother?” 

‘* Refuses point-blank |" 

‘* Her reason ?” 

“The only one I could get was that she 
designed Nita fora nun; bat that’s absurd, 
Howard!” : 

Jack smiled sardonically. 

‘Right! It és: absurd fora woman who 
= oe a life as ane Julia’s to _ 

at religious scruples. is my mother, 
and though she has shown me little kindness, 
I would gladly have spared her; but I told 


her years ago she should never shut up Nita 
in a convent, and she never shall !”’ 

He leant back almost spent by the effort of 
so much talking. Dr. Harley held a glass of 
water to his lips, and then whispered to Mr. 
Yorke;— 

« faust not excite him, as the resalt 

1; his heart is diseased, and any 
shook May carry him off at a moment's 
sitotioe.”’ 

Poor Ronald! He 'was io a terrible plight. 
@ll\ his hopes rested on Jack Howard, and 
syet he was.in such @ state it seemed cruel 
AO agitate him, as thestory needs must do. 

“ Tam better now, ‘aaid thesiék’man; slowly. 
“What were you saying ? You love Natalie ? 
‘Answer me one question honestly. Does she 


jn back agaan?”’ 
’ tie does |" 


“Then I am: ed.” 
* And you williélp us?”’ 
a 
; your own power to/ 
yoursslf. — lemve papers which w 
ake wy maities Meacital to come to ‘terms 
With j0t; ‘mt, fomember, to do any good 


(yon manet bienk of your engagement with 
aie ” i 


“Then i¢-#ittbeall in vain.’ 
“I Sent Mite,” urged Ronald. “1 


den’ at ia refuses to bay. her 
even & ! If she comes to me 
‘With only “her white frooks it will be 
qtiite I<want nothing from your 
smother 1” 

“You are @isinterested 7” 

“Lam not; I-want Nita! “Howard, won't 
“you help me?” 


“I will. Beeasy, Yorke. 1 know you will 
be-good to her, ani that I can trust you. I 
will give you a pocket-book. Swear to me not 
to open it until Joan Daventry comes of age, 





and the clothes in , 


jpapers she would hide Na 


and then you will be able to dictate your own 
| terms to my mother.” 

| ** But that is four months hence !’’ 

“T cannot help. you unless you promise me 


| 
) to: wait till.then. I dare not explain it to 


, you. After all she is my mother; but I believe 
pit Lady Julia knew «you :possessed those 
ie. from you so 
securely that when the time {for action came 
neither you nor anyone else conid find her.” 

A at fear came into Ronald's eyes; 
they looked straight into Jack’s,-with a fear- 
fal question in their silent. glance. 

“ Yes,’ was the unexpected reply, ‘for 
my esake—for Nita’s— will you keep the 
‘secret. Butthere have been times before in 
her career when Lady Julia bas taken a life 
that -stoed between her aad happiness, I 
would do-much to save bat I know my 
mother, and I will not have Nita’s lifeen- 

for any hasty impatience of yours. 
Swear'to keep those papers untoucked uatil 
Joan comes of age and yeu shall have a hold 
on my mother which will make her powerless 
to oppose: you! ”’ 

Still Ronald 


hesitated. 
_ Dr. Harley i " 

‘* Haveyou any apart from Howard's 
proposal’? Do you see the slightest hope of 
marrying the young lady before next 
January ?-”’ 

‘““No. I-fear if Iam left unaided. to cope 
with Lady Julia Ican do nothing, and shall 
have to wait more than two years henee, till 
Nita comes of..age.” 

a yon better accept: Mr. Howard's 
offer.’ . 

Ronald: agreed. Jack took from a shabby 
desk a well-worn pooket-book, and was about 
to fastan it when a sudden thought seemed to 
‘strike him. 

‘‘ Thad better s¢e:that thty are all here. I 
have not looked at them for months.”’ 

The posket- book was y! 

A terrible-blank fell on the three men. Jack 
felt the one unselfish purpose of his life was 
balked. The papers he had kept for Nita’s 
sake, refusing a thousand pounds’ bribe. and a 
handsome annuity that he ‘might save them 








for her, were gone. He was dying, he knew 
that;even if it were possible to trace the 
pers he had no time. His one ambition was 
oiled ; he had no power to secure his little 
sister’s happiness. 
And Ronald! He never knew how much he 


had depetided»apon poor Howard's aid, until 
he saw the abet. Look on which so much 


hung » Heisat as one overwhelmed by 
an “ng ity. 

The was the first to speak—only 
three werds—and the weak, flattering voice 
told. ‘auch the Shock had cost him. 


wife, 
Dr. sharply at Marie as she 
€ ‘the.moment the absence of the 
. red he wet her down in 


t up to ther husband's 
defiantly at the in- 


in ‘and stood 
“You have killed-him 1” 


“May, eo em 7 ceed indig- 
nantly i 6m “pocket- > 
doss-df What he valine most that 

tim. The discovery,stoo, of the 


“ it is 

ic dilling 

—e betrayal of the @iie person he 
#0 ‘het hasband. 

“ ” - 


“Die (1 he gasped. 

‘Bah |” said Marie, resolvedto carry it off 
with a high hand. ‘ Those worthless, musty, 
io _— What a fass to-make about 

m ” 

Bat Ja@k oadght her hand #4 held it in a 
lose, desthlike pressure. 

‘' Mavie-—for the child's sake—the trath ! 
For Bubstte’s sake, where are they ?”’ 

She was teushed then. 

“I sold them! Oh, Jack, don’t look at me 
like that! You were away, and we were so 
poor. There was not a penny in my purse, 
not a crust of bread for the child. What good 







were those musty old papers? I sold them!’”’- 


** To whom ?—where ?”’ 

« Two months ago—to a lady—en English- 
woman, for her French was not like ours. She 
gave me twenty pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds! and I réfused a thousand ! 
Thou didst not make much by thy treachery, 
my poor Martie!” 

at Ronald interposed. 

“Describe the woman, if you please, 
madame?” 

She did her best; but though the brief 
description would have applied to Lady Julia 
fairly, it would have answered equally for a 
dozen ladies of Ronald's acquaintance. Still, 
no one but Lady. Julia had any object in steal- 
ing the papers; no one else probably knew of 
their existence, therefore there could be no 
doubt as to poor Marie’s customer. 

‘‘ My moiher ! ’’-said Jack, feebly. ‘ And 
but last week I had a letter repeating her offer 
of a thousand. How she must have laughed 
in her sleeve!” 

‘‘ Thy mother ?"’ interposed Marie. ‘' She 
was, not like.thee.”’ 

‘‘No. Yorke,” he aaid, feebly, turning to 
Ronald, “ you will not blame me for this? I 
would have helped: you if I could.” 

“ L know it.” 

‘* And now I can bunt. give you one piess of 
advice. Go, hack.to Fernlea, and. never leave 
the village until you take Nita with you. Give 
her my love—may you be happy !” 

His voice broke off. abraptly then, his head 
sank. back. 

Marie guessed the truth, and broke. into a 
passionate bursetof weeping. The dead man 


“might have .been-a .ne‘er-do:well, and a crea- 


ture respectable folks would shun, bat he had 
beene kind, affectionate husband, and now she 
was @’widow. 

Although her avarice had wrecked hia hopes, 
Ronald could not find it in is heart to leave 
poor Marie without some substantial. assist- 


‘ance. -He gave her five pounds for immediate 


needs, and promised to take the expenses of 
¢he funeral on himself; then he thankfally 
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[‘* i TOLD LADY JULIA, YEARS AGO,” THE INVALID SAID, ‘‘ THAT SHE SHOULD NEVER SHUT NITA UP, AND SEE NEVER SHALL,'’] 


followed Dr. Harley down the Jong, long stair- 
case out into the eummer night. 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“Yes,” returned Ronald; ‘‘ he was no one’s 
enemy but hisown. I always liked him!” 

“But you can’t know what the disappoint- 
ment was tohim. There was a great deal of 
charity in Jack's nature, and that little sis- 
ter’s wrongs were very near his heart. To 
make Lady Julia do her justice was, I believe 
the dream of his life!” 

Ronald stared. 

‘Do you think he was sensible when he 
said that—that ——” 

“He was eensible the whole time we were 
there. What are you referring to?” 

Mr. Yorke shuddered. 

‘You must have heard,” he said; “at 
least, he implied Lady Julia had not always 
reepected a life that stood between her and 
her own pleasures; but Nita is her own 
daughter, her ve | child now. Surely she 
can't be in danger from her mother?” 

‘*My dear fellow, you will worry youreelf 
into a nervous fever if you go on like this!” 

**Do answer me?” 

“I don’t like what I hear of Lady Julia. 
In your place I should go to Fernlea and 
follow poor Howard's advice. Never leave 
the village until you take Miss Natalie with 
you.” 

There was an unusual gravity in his tone. 
Try as he would to speak hopefally he had 
been much impressed by poor Howard's last 
words, and he had the key to them that 
Ronald did not possess, since he had attended 
Jack in more than one of the delirious attacks 
brought on by his besetting sin, and he knew 
how well his ravings then pieced out and 
fitted in with the hints dropped at this last 
interview; but young as he was, Noel Harley 
was @ very judicious friend. He felt that 
Ronald had quite enough to make him 
anxious without his augmenting his fears by 
a single word; and so he concealed his own 
misgivings as well as he could, and contented 
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himself by endorsing poor Jack's Jast warning, 
and advising Ronald to go to Fernlea at once, 
and not leave it without his bride. 

It was a very simple funeral, as those of 
the poor mostly are, Following the French 
custom it took place the day after death, so 
that paying the last tribute of goodwill to 
her brother only delayed Ronald’s return to 
Nita by a single day. 

He shook hands warmly with Dr. Harley 
when they parted, and the latter wished him 
bonne charme. 

“I shall keep an eye on poor Howard’s 
widow. She did us an ugly turn, but I don’t 
think it was meant maliciously, and we bave 
no idea how tempting twenty pounds looks to 
people as poor as she is! ” 

“*T can’t blame ber. It was natural enough,” 

“And Yorke, let me know how you get on! 
Iassure you I am deeply interested in your 
romance.” 


It was almost a fortnight after his be-— 


trothal—nearly two weeks since his parting 
from Natalie—that Ronald, after a pleasant 
passage, found himself once more in England. 
Anxious as he was to reach Fernlea he made 
his way to London first, for.he decided Mr. 
Gray’s visit to Blankshire must have come to 
an end, and he wanted a confidential intervew 
with the lawyer before he took up his abode 
again at the Fernlea inn. 

He knew Mr. Gray was Lady Julia’s legal 
adviser, but he was also Mr. Yorke’s, and 
Ronald believed, for his mother's sake, the 
solicitor would hardly refuse to listen to him; 
besides, once away from Fernlea, he might 
be a more able ally. He it was who had told 
Ronald he did not quite trust Lady Julia; 
he it was who had been favoured with a visit 
from the Daventry ghost; and, in fact, Ronald 
believed if he could only win Mr. Gray over 
to his side it would be a most important 
achievement. 

It was getting late in the afternoon—not far 
from five o’clook—when he turned into the 
Temple, but then he knew Mr. Gray mostly 


stayed till nearly six at_his office, so that he 
was not afraid of disappointment. If he 
found him gone he meant to pursue him to 
his family abode, for Ronald rarely failed 
when bé bad set his mind on a thing, and his 
resolution was taken ‘to bave it cut” with 
the lawyer before he went to bed 

He knocked at the door and the clerk 
opened it—not one of those to whom he was 
familiar, but a junior, evidently new to his 
work. 

“Is Mr. Gray in?" oF 

“ He’s just going, sir,” said the boy, civilly; 
“but I can take your name in.” 

“Do,” said Roland, carelessly. ‘Mr. 
Yorke.” 

But the youthful messenger 
promptly. : : 

“ Mr, Gray says there’s some mistake, sir. 
He knows no Mr. Yorke.” 2 r 

Was the lawyer transformed into his 
enemy? Had he gone cver so utterly to 
Lady Julia’s side as to deny even Ronald’s 
acquaintance? One moment, and our hero 
brushed past the astonished office boy, and 
walked into Mr. Gray’s,private room. | 

He saw the lawyer turn ashen white and 
turn as though to flee, and he exclaimed, 
without a thought how true was the careles® 
question, — 

“Good gracious, Mr. Gray! What are ycu 
afraid of? Do you take me for a ghost? 


(To be continued. ) 


returned 








Tusnz is no happiness in the world equal 
to that of blessing others. Not only by 
iving money to the needy, help to the sick, 
ood to the hungry, is this blessing comgosse’: 
we gain it as we give it, by sympathy, by 
affection, by seeing that which is best in our 
friends and shutting our eyes to that which 
is worst, by taking joy in their good things 
even when our own portion is scant and pocr. 
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A ROSE OF MAY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tae wanderer had returned to his home, 
but there was no gladness on his face, no glad- 
ness in his heart! Why should there be? 

Sixteen years ago he had gone into volun- 
tary exile; sixteen years ago he had turned his 
back upon his native land, a ruinéd and out- 
raged man. 

As he stood in the highway looking beyond 
park and meadow to the doll grey walls of the 
Manor, his brows contracted, and his eyes 
grew more sombre as he thought of the day 
on which he passed out of the huge gates, mad 
with misery and dishonour. 

Only the morning before he had risen full 
of glad, exultant life, believing himself the 
happiest man under the sun, 

He had spent the long hours with his beauti- 
ful wife and his dearest friend, and’ had 
planned pleasant excursions for the remainder 
of the former’s stay at the Manor. 

The next day he found himself rnined by 


the man for whom he had stood bond—be- ’ 


trayed by the wife he had loved with all the 
passionate fervour of a strong nature. 

_ They had flown together, she taking all her 
jewels and as much gold as she could find in 
his desk, 

He had followed them, intent upon revenge, 
but the false wife escaped him in a tragic way. 
She was climbing the Alps with her paramour 
when her foot slipped, or she turned giddy—no 
one seemed rightly to know which—and she 
fell over a terrible precipice, and her body was 
never recovered. 

Ludwig Hargrave, too, eluded the wronged 
husband, and no one knew where he had 
hidden himself. 

For sixteen years Rolf Strong had wandered 





[ROY AMORY’s GIFT.] 


whither his melancholy fancy listed, heedless 
of the duties waiting him in England, afraid 
to remember that the little child of two, who 
had bidden him a tearful good-bye, was grow- 
ing nearer to womanhood with each passing 


year. 

Often and often, thinking of the old adage, 
‘* Like mother, like daughter,” he wished her 
dead! 

Then, again, he would pray that she might 
not fulfil the promise of beauty she had given 
when a child. Her mother's beauty had been 
her ruin. 

He scarcely ever wrote, never unless it was 
absolutely necessary, and he never encouraged 
the girl to correspond with. him, so that father 
and child were as very strangers, each to the 
other. 

She was eighteen now, and it was necessary 
that she should have a protector, stronger and 
abler than poor little Miss Rance, her gover- 
ness, who had clung to her, loved her for her 
father's sake. 

How changed the old place was! The park 
palings were broken in sundry places, the 
hedges ragged and untrimmed ! 

A few deer were visible, and they came 
cautiously to look at the man who stood by 
the iron gates, fighting with his deadly 
anguish. 

They did not recognise him, although once 
they had answered his call as readily as his 
favourite hound. 

He laughed loudly and bitterly, and the 
— deer fled across the park at topmost 
speed. 

He pushed open the heavy gates and entered. 
How quiet the place was! Scarcely even a 
bird’s song stirred the heavy silence ! 

Rolf Strong strode on his way, wondering 
how his daughter would receive him, and what 
changes he would find in the old home. 

The grass grew long and thick up the broad 
drive, and where myriad flowers had once 
bloomed he saw only weeds, The man’s great 
heart began to failhim. __- Fy 





No one came to the hall-door to welcome 
him, no one saw him, there was no eign of life 
about the place. ‘ 

A honeysuckle hung its long tendrils over 
the porch, so low that one must brush them 
aside if one would enter ; an unpruned mag- 
nolia almost hid the windows from view. 

Evidently it was long since a foot had 
croseed the threshold, for the moss grew soft 
and green upon the steps. 

Groaning, the man rung the bell. How the 
shrill peal echoed through the silent passages)! 
And,as he waited he heard slow steps approach- 
ing, then a woman’s voice bidding some one 
open the door quickly, next the sound of bolts 
withdrawn, and then the door was cautiously 
opened by an old servant-man, behind whom 
stood ® woman wearing a frilled cap. The 
latter flang up her hands at seeing Rolf. 

“Oh, thank Heaven!” she cried. ‘My 
prayers are heard, master, and you have come 
at last!” Wee: 

The master was touched more than he cared 
to show by the simple, genuine joy the old 
couple displayed at his return, and—perhaps 
to cover his emotion—said, brusquely,— 

“Do you always live at the back of the 
house?” : 

“* Yes,” answered Mrs. Mead, apologetically. 
‘* You see there’s no one but Mead and me to 
keep the place tidy.” . 

And she would have broken ont into rap- 
turous exclamations once more had not a lit#le 
elderly lady appeared on the scene. 

She must have been pretty once, and even 
now her face had a delicate bloom like a young 
girl’s; but it faded when she saw the dark- 
bearded man standing in the hall, and she 
tried vainly to speak or move. 

Mr. Strong went forward, and took her 
trembling hands in his kindly. oes 

‘‘Haven’t you a word of welcome for me, 
Miss Rance?” : 

Tears came into the faded but still pretty 
eyes. 
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‘*Oh!” she said, with quivering lips, “ how 
gladIam! How glad Yolande will be!” 

At his daughter's name he frowned, and 
turned aside. 

‘*‘ Where is she?” he asked, coldly. 

‘*Inthe rosery. Let me run and prepare 
her to meet you.”’ 

“No,mo! I would see her in a natural 
mood. Ido not wish her to have leisure to 
frame any ae speeches. I will take her 

me, has she grown like her 
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gardens, until he came to the 


since:dead, but there was still a profusion of 
blooms, or would be in a week or two. 
Brambles trailed along the ripe, tall 


and many brilliant-hued buds bods peeped up from | «3 


their green bed. 

Here and there a.discoloured statue gleamed 
through the mass of foliage, and the tinkling 
of a fountain made pleasant music close by. 

Here he had been wont to walk with his 
wife, for whom he planned all good and 

autifal things ; and here, through swaying 
branches, he saw her child and his coming to- 
wards him, bat wholly unconscious of his 


presence. 

She was walking slowly, her head bent over 
@ small-volume, her eyes intent upon its:pages ; 
— theman drew a sharp-breath as he watched 

er 

Taller than her mother, and: with a nobler 
beauty than she had ever possessed, and yet 
sufficiently like the dead woman to be recog- 
nised as her daughter. 

She wore an old-fashioned gown of de laine, 
with sprigs of roses and forget. me-nots.about 

it—(he remembered the morning his wife had 
first appeared in it). “It was short in the skirt 
and somewhat scanty, and the sleeves displayed 
the white, slender wrists liberally. 

Her head was uncovered, and the sun turned 
her bright brown hair into a golden crown. 

She was fair and sweet enough to win his 
heart, and yet he felt no love for her. 

** Yolande,” ‘he said, in a low deep voice, 
and the girl started violently, ** Yolande, do 
‘ape oen me?” oa 

e began to tremble and grew very white 
as he advanced and offered his hand; then, 
with a eudden gesture, she threw her arms 
about his neok. 

‘* Father, father! she said, and {her lovely 
face was instinct with — her beautifal 
brown eyes full of a ‘You will 
stay with me now—always? Qh, the time 
has been sad without you!” sand ‘she threw 
— her head the better to look into his 

ace 

With gentle coldness he unloosed her slender, 
clinging hands, and, holding her at arm’s 
length,. looked earnestly into her.eyes. 

‘* L.wonder,”’ he said, ‘‘if-yoware as.good as 
you are beantifal ?” 

She shrank alittle fram him, chilled by his 
manner. She had expected to receive passion- 
ate embraces, to listen to loving words. The 
beautiful mouth quivered, and her colour 
came and went fitfally. 

‘‘ Father! ” she said, scarcely above a whis- 
per, ‘‘are you not glad to see me, or have you 
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stayed so long away you do not love me? 
Oh! if you knew how often I have pictured 
our home.-coming, what grand. dreams I have 

f, how we would spend our days 
together——” 


Heiinterra her witha harsh laugh. 

‘“‘ What a home-co { Zhe grass grows 
in thedrivesvhere once friends came by scores ; 
the houee is auzuin, my fertane is at the lowest 
ebb,:and theres no one to-wéleome me.” 

** Save Yolanile,” shewaid, W, captesieren 
voice. you have 
Senenat "Lene how ; yyou have 
mourned «my mother ; but -will let 
pre wens / Greene eon fortito:you ?” 

Wh ap emt Sines, ‘mother ? 
questioned, with 

Tittle; ni Baba: that ehe 
paar » ony ul, and you lowed 
1 sd 
ng groaned inthe bitterness 
once See eae to lay 
“Often and often,” the said, wistfally, * I 
to hear all her yi Lo vaaiaader neliher 
‘Mead:-nor a Rance will. tell 


The «man beside her «winced 


a as well you shotild-remain in. 


= a ‘mean 
sadden me ?”’ she questioned, lifting her eyes 
to his haggard, dark face. ‘‘ You have all 
been so thoughtful for me, but I do not think 
it wise to keep all sorrow or shadow of sorrow 
from me.” 

He regarded her with a sort of surprise. It 
was.not thus her mother would have spoken ; 
she.was fretful if her pleasure. were. spoiled 
ay on na wget gentler tone 


than. he hadryet 

‘* Be shappy while penaney Yolande ; there 
is sorrow in co for all ou cannot hope to 
Is your life pleasant 


the common lot. 
here?” 

‘In the summer, yes; and now that you 
have come I shall have nothing:to wish for.” 

“Bat in the winter, Yolande? You are 
anxious to leave Stowe?” 

“Yes. I should like to see something of. the 
world. Are you.angry ?'’ as hefrowned upon 
ore “Is it not natural? Lam so young, and 

dave no companions.” 

‘* Yes it is matuval,’”’ coldly,.and added, sot 
voce, ** you are your mother's > danghter. 8 

“Father | '’ the sweet young voice was-very 
wistful, the beautiful tawny brown eyes were 
suspiciously moist. “Do you knoyv you have 
not kissed me yet?”’ 

He turned from her half im anges half in 
pain—her voice had sounded so her 


mother’s—and strode towards ome leav- | boundary 


ing her alone. 
She did astattenspt to follow him, bat she 


nenhash ito. tune wilh <entill ate waleweene 
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“Oh, mother! oh, my mother! Why dig 
you leave me lonely? And why, if he 30 loyeg 
you, should he hate your child? Oh, teach mg 
how to win his heart, how to make his aad 

life tae wp her ” and suddenly she bowed her 
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y Surprised 
that, at midnight, 
he Stole to the 


‘before you wrought the 
-this;wreng. “Oh! What a bitter dower 
you have “= her! Woman, I wish I had 
killed you before the world knew your shame.” 

He lifted his hand as though he would 
strike the fair and smiling face; then, with a 
bitter groan, he turned away and crept up to 
his solitary room. It was long before he slept, 
and through all his dreams he saw Alleyn, and 
always she came between Yolande and happi- 
ness. 


» 


CHAPTER II. 


Bor Yolande found it very hard to win her 
father’s love. He-was harsh and stern in his 
manner towards her, and regarded all her 
ways and words with a suspicion she could 
not understand, and she would ask nc 
questions of Miss: Rance. or Mead, lest they 
should think she-acoused him unjustly. 

She was very sad in those early days, 80 
gad, that attimes she would kneel before her 
to } mother’s picture and pray her wildly to take 
her away. She-was too innocent to guess thst, 
‘day by 7, her father’s heart was yearning to- 
-wards her,and only pride and a fear that 
= too, would d him, made his manner 


) Sometianes she walked with him in the 
or garden. They scarcely ‘ever crossed t 

: Ottis entate, but Yolande never com- 
‘plained; she seemed content with her books 
and his soviety. Then, too, she found endless 


d| amusement and pleasure with the old piano 


wondered why he should ‘hate her, and prayed 
pacsionately that she might fiad some way to 
turn his love towards her. 

Then she went back to the house,;.and. found 
her way to the. noe ¢ It presented a striking 
contrast to.all the other unused,rooms, for it 
had been Yolande’s special care and delight to 
keep it bright.for ‘ father’s 

There were flowers in, the windows, little 
dainty nick-nacks tastefully and 
not a speck of dust white incnb aenmbe & 
crevice. Over the mantelpiece hung the por- 
trait of a youngand beantifal woman, richly 
dressed, and wearing blood-red rubies in her 
hair. Yolande went forward, and, kneeling on 
a chair, looked imto. the fair, sensuous face 
with eyes fall of love and longing. 


bbought:'s0 | for her mother. 

Mr. Strong, watched her with surprise and 
growing love; it hart him cruelly that all ber 
life shoula be buried in the old Manor. It 
must not—it should not be. He would exert 
‘himself to make her days brighter, to briog 
some gleam of pleasure to her. 

He was very watchful of her. In secret he 
had overhauled her little library, consisting 
wholly of books borrowed from the study. He 

found a Shakespeare amongst them, # Milton 
and Longfellow, volumes of Catlyle’s, Dickens 
and Spencer's works, but nothing that could 
offend his taste, and he prayed’with all his 


4 Heaven keep her $e 
In the first few days following 
he noticed Miss Rance was busily 
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making point lace, which she always burried 
out of sight at Yolande’s. approach, and he 
asked in am ‘amused way what was the 


mystery ? 
Little Miss Rance regarded him reproach. 
ly. 

oT on't you know? Why the thirty-first is 


Yolande’s :bitthday, and I am-working the 
Jace for her.” ; sear l:| e 

“ Of what use will is. be in. a. placelike Stowe 
—where she sees.no one?” 

“ She won’tal ways live at Stowe,” promptly ; 
“jt is @ 8in to keep: her buvied here.” 

“Do you want her:to go the same:way her 
mother went? ” he lamented, sternly. 

No,” ,amd: ‘the. little lady.met his regard 
anflinchingly, althongh her heart was throb- 
bing most uncomfortably at-her own temerity. 
“Bat I maintain you are doing your daughter 
a crael wrong in-keeping her so seelnded. If 
she had been in the habit of going abroad: her 
mother's story. would.be well-nigh forgotten 
now; a8 it‘is, her first appearance.in society 
will revive it, in all its hideous details,” 

“ And you, who love her, would advise me 
to — her to’ bitter pain and. bumilia- 
tion?” 

“Who would be so base ag to-tell her the 
truth? And Dam anxious to see her comfort- 
ably settled, knowing what slender provision 
you can make for her. Mr. ‘Strong, assert 
yourself. Go into society, live down your 
shame! Don’t run away from it-as:cowards 
do.” 

The little: woman's ¢ kindled, and the 
gentle face flushed ily. Rolf Strong 
looked at her in amazement. 

“T believe you are right. ‘But if Yolande 
ever learns the trath?”’ 

“ Her love-for-you would help her to bear 
it,” Miss Rance said, with conviction. 

He was'silent a moment, then said, ‘‘I have 
news for you. I have been striving to obtain 
employment:since my’return to England, and 
at last have succeeded. Ihave secured the 
post of seeretary ‘to Lord Ringrove, the Tory 
whip, and enter on my dutiesnext week. I 
have also advertised the Manor, and hope I 
have fonnd a suitable tenant. I -shallekaow 

to-morrow's af? . 

“Oh! I.am-glad to:hear of your succens.; 
but it will bs an awful wrench to leave‘this 
dear old place’! ‘Where are we going—for 
Z am. to. flit with yon'?”’ she questioned 
anxiously. 

“That goes without saying. I have not.so 
many friends that I ican afford to lose.the 
truest .of ‘them ail],” ‘he answered, with some 
emotion. ‘i have written to Elsie Marriott, 
my cousin, and Yolande’s godmother, asking 
if she can recommend a :smail and suitable 
house. -80.you-see both yon andthe child will 
be plunged at once intovall sorts of gaicties. 
Iwant to,see how she. will comport herself 
under such.strange circumstances.” 

“With the same sweetness that she has 
shown all through her. life.” 

“Tam: afraid,” be began, in his ordinary 

cynical tone ;-but Miss Rance interrupted him 
Sige. 
“Tf you doubt your daughter, why-do you 
carry her where you himt temptation waits 
her? Rolf Strong, you ought to be ashamed 
of your suspicions. They are unworthy any 
Christian gentleman.” 

He laughed. It was such a new experience 
to see Miss Rance ; and then, :when he 
realised @he was deeply hurt, he 
himself of the little, busy, flattering hands, 
and said gently,— 

“Forgive me, I was wrong to’play upon 
your affection in such fashion. I will en- 
deavour not to offend again, And now I 
have taken yon into my confidence, and Iam 
sure you will not betray it. I wish Yolande 
to remain in ignorance of my movements 
— is settled.” 

“You shall be obeyed implicitly,” delighted 
at the trust reposed in her ; “and now what 
ate are you -going to give Yolande to- 
morrow ?” 





“T have no gift of avy worth to offer. I 
shall simply ignore: her-birthday.’’ 

“She will feel it: keenly if youdo. ‘There 
- that old gold bracelet) you found after— 
after——”’ 

‘+ After my wife's flight,” he supplemented, 
coldly. ‘ShallI offer my child a baubleitoo 
poor'to excite her mother’s cupidity? No!” 
passionately. ‘She shall, in fature, wear 
nothing that wretched woman discarded, or 
left behind in her hurry,’’ and he went out of 
the room frowning heavily. 

So the next day Yolande waited vainly for 
his good wishes, and the:sight of ail. the yards 
of filmy lace her governess had wrought for 
her only brought tears to:hereyes, recalling 
vividly, .as it did, her father’s apparent 
neglect. 

At night she crept close. to him as they.aat 
together in the darkening room. 

‘* Have you forgotéen thisis my birthday ?” 
she said, a. little uncertainly. 

The wistfultone touched him ; but he said 
quietly, ‘‘ Did you.expect-a.gift? ’’ 

‘*No, dear; but Ithought—I thought you 
would remember to wish. me many happy 
returns. It is the first birthday we have spent 
together.” 

She ceased suddenly, and he felt rather 
— saw that her eyes were filled with bitter 

ears. 

He drew her to him and-kiased her tenderly. 
“Tt is not too late to offer you good wishes 
now. Ihave nothing-else-to give.” 

Bat she was-satisfied. 

The following day Mr. Strong received two 
letters; ons from the eligible tenant, who 
wished to take immediate posseasion of the 
Manor for a term of three years, and ata 
liberal rent; the other from Mrs. Marriott, 
his widowed cousin, and a leader of fashion. 
The last letter read thus :— 


‘My pear Roitr,— ’ 

‘*T shall never forgive you that you have not 
paid me so much asa flying visit since your 
return. Considering our {close relationship, 
and the years we spent together when chil- 
dren, I think you have treated me very 
shabbily. 

‘‘ However, I am -not going to scold you; 
that would, indeed, be a sorry way of welcoming 
you-back. Yon cannot think how. delighted I 
am you have secured that socretaryship. 
Lord Ringrove is my personal friend, and a 
very good sort of fellow; and you are wise to 
let the Manor. It is the only way in which 
you can recoup your logses, and secure the 
estate for your descendants. 

“But when you speak of taking a. house 
here for a matter of two months you are 
demented. What have Lever done that you 
should doubt my affection? ‘ Nothing,’ you 


say. 

“Well, then, for the ee. let my home 
be yours. You and Yolande, with that dear, 
unselfish soul, Ada Rance, shall pay mea visit, 
and at the end of the season it will be time 
enough to secure a home elsewhere, besides 
which I can introduce my god-daughter to 
society. 

‘* You tell me she is beautiful, and beauty is 
a great power ; but 1 am afraid her mother’s 
sin will spoil her chance of matrimony. 

‘* Excuse me that I speak plainly, and that 
I advise you to enlighten her ignorance at 
once. In time she will grow used to the idea, 
and will know how to meet slights. 

“Poor child ! She has beon sadly neglected, 
and I blame myself very much forthis. Let 
me do my ‘best now to atone for my sin. 

‘* With love to her and to yon, 

; ‘* Believe me, yours, 

~ «Euem Marriott.” 


‘*P.§,—(The ladies usual, you see.) Don't 
trouble about Yolande’s outfit. I shall pro- 
vide that; it is yo ¢ duty and my privilege.” 

Mr. Strong went in search of his daughter, 
to whom‘he imparted his news, only keeping 
back her mother's story. 

Bhe listened in silence, and he was glad to 


see she did not appear overjoyed at the idea 
of leaving Stowe. 

Now the actual parting with her dear old 
home was so near she was rather saddened 
‘than otherwise, and weat about touching this 
or that thing with gentle hands. 2 

The new tenant -had decided to accept the 
services of Mead as lodgekeeper ; and although 
he and his wife hated the idea of performing 
any daties for the ‘interloper,”’ as they 
called him, Miss Raree quickly persuaded 
them it was for the best, and bade them look 
forward to the day when the ‘‘ Master” 
should return prosperous.and happy to his 
home. 

It was a saany afternoon, early in Jane, 
when Mrs. Marriott walked to and fro in her 
boudoir, as restless as a caged tiger. ‘‘ I hope,” 
so ran the lady’s meditations, ‘‘I hope the 
girl is a prude; for at the least hint of 
frivolity in her (aowever innocent), people 
will revive the past to her hurt. Poor child! 
I could almost wish her dead.” 

“ Mr. Amory!” announced a servant, and 
a8 Mrs. Marriott turned a young fellow of 
handsome, debonair appearance lounged into 
the pretty apartment. 

‘‘ You, Roy! Sit down and let me give you 
a cup oftea,’’ 

“Thank you; that is exactly what I came 
for,” and he sunk with an air of exhaustion 
into the casiestchair he could find. ‘This is 
better than roasting in the Row,” he said, 
turning a pair of bright blue eyes upon his 
hostess. ‘‘ By the way, why is it I find you 
alone to-day ?’’ 

‘‘T am waiting the arrival of my guests. I 
‘told you, did I not, that I expected my cousin, 
his daughter, and her governess to-day ?”’ 

‘* I believe you did. Bat I forget all about 
them, or I would not have mtruded.”’ 

Mrs. Marriott laughed. ‘‘I like to have 
you here, and pray stay with me until the 
ordeal of meeting them is over. You see, it 
is sixteen years since Rolf and I met, and the 
girl I have never, seen sinee her christening.” 

‘* How awful to reflect on your neglect,” the 
young fellow said, witha comical look, and ran 
his fingers through his yellow hair, which was 
soft and pretty enough to adorn a woman’s 


head. ©“ Well, I'll take compassion on you 
and “Uy And what is the god-daughter’s 
name?’’ 


“ Yolande ; it'is uncommon.” 

‘* Uncommonly lovely! She ought'to have 
a face like an angel to: match her name.”’ 

“ Bho will probably disappoint you.” 

“Oh, without doubt. I know a girl named 
Lily, and she bears as much resemblance to 
that ficwer as I do to Hercules. She has 
cheeks the colour of peoniez, and hair so 
deeply and unmistakably red that a bull would 
take fright at it on first sight—and she is 
freckled so terribly that you cannot tell what 
her skin originaliy was like!” 

‘““You are very severe; but probably when 
her parents named her they were dwelling 
upon her resemblance to the Tiger Lily.” 

‘© Who.issevere now, I would like to know ?”’ 
laughing. Then after a pause, ‘‘ Miss Strong’s 
mother'died young, did she not? I think I've 
heard the governor say £0.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, she died when Yolande was a mere 
mor" answered Mrs, Marriott, with averted 

ace 


‘Strong cut up awfally rough about his 
wife's death, didn’t he ? Bolted from England, 
and did not turn up for-years.” 

“ He returned about three weeks ago.” 

The noise of carriage wheels attracted Roy's 
attention. Turning his head he said ,— 

“Your visitors are already here, so I will 
make myself scarce.” 

“Qh, no! Pray stay. Excuse me,I will 
be with you again in few moments,” and she 
hurried away to welcome her guests. 

Roy -stcod at the window, and saw first a 
tall, eombre-looking man step out and give his 
hand to a little, elderly lady; then a young 
girl, somewhat above the medium height, and 
with her hands fall of the once famous roses 





of Stowe. The shadows falling across her 
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face made “dusky the great amber y wl 
and as he looked at her the young man fairly 
caught his breath with surprise and delight at 
her beauty. 

She stood a moment as though bewildered 
by her new surroundings; then with a slow, 
sweet smile, she followed her father and his 
companion into the house. 

A little later Mrs. Marriott joined Roy 
Amory. 

“You saw her, Roy?” 

Yes,” he answered, absently. ‘‘ Sheis the 
loveliest creature I have ever seen !’’ 

‘*And her name suits her admirably, eh? 
Her voice, too, is as perfect as her face. Now, 
I must ran away. She has no maid, and mine 
is so stupid. Will you dine with us to-mor- 
row?” 

‘‘T shall be glad,” he answered, with so 
much eagerness that she smiled ; but when he 
was gone she went slowly and thoughtfully up 
to Yolande’s room. 

‘' He is quite prepared to fallin love with 
her; but the question is, would Sir John con- 
sent to @ marriage between them? Poor 
child! Iam afraid not all her beauty will 
bring her happiness.” 

As she entered, Yolande was brushing out the 
long masees of shining hair, and she turned 
with a smile to Mrs. Marriott. 

** It seems, cousin, we have taken you quite 
by storm, but I was glad to come. I wished 
to know one who has been so uniformly kind 
to my dear father.” 

Elsie Marriott took the pure, sweet face 
between her hands, and looked earnestly into 
the grand, calm eyes. 

‘‘I hope you will be very happy here,” she 
said, gently. ‘I hope you will learn to love 


me very dearly!” 
‘I think I do that already,” simply ; ‘‘ and 
I am sure I shall be happy with you.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next day Mr. Strong put a cheque for 
twenty pounds in Mrs, Marriott’s hand. 

“Do the best you can with it,” Elsie. I 
cannot afford more, You must buy inexpensive 
goods, as the child's wardrobe is of the scan- 
tiest.”’ 

“I wish you were less independent; but 
you will hardly deny me the pleasure and 
privilege of adding to it a little?” 

** You are very kind, but don't spoil Yolande 
for her future life,” and he hurried away to his 
duties. 

Then dressmakers came and displayed 
fashion plates and all the paraphernalia of a 
lady's toilet, and Yolande looked on with calm 
eyes. It was decided she should wear white 
cashmere on her first appearance ; and, despite 
all Mrs. Marriott’s persuasions and liberal 
offers, she insisted its only trimming should be 
Mies Rance's lace. 

‘‘ What an obstinate puss she is!’ said her 
godmother that night to Mr. Strong ; ‘and she 
is @ bit of a prude, too. She was horrified 
when I pro her bodice should be cut in 
regulation style, and with straps in lieu of 
sleeves. Her face flushed crimson. ‘Oh! 
cousin,’ she said ; ‘you wouldn’t have me dis- 
grace my sex by appearing like those women 
in the fashion plates.’ I laughed. ‘‘ Why, 
Yolande, it is the thing; and if ever you are 
—- you will be compelled to adopt full 

ress.” 

‘* Undress, you mean,” she retorted, sharply, 
‘‘and I fancy I can well dispense with the 
honour of presentation.” 

Mr. Strong smiled. 

‘Let her alone, Elsie; modesty is not so 
general as once it was. And, pray, when 
shall I see her in the mnch-talked-of gown ?”’ 

‘At Mrs. Perrin’s ball next Tuesday. By 
the way, Rolf, what do you think of Roy 
Amory?” 

‘‘He seems a nice lad, but he isn’t in the 
leaat like his father.” 


No, Sir John is a bit of a prig,” laughing, ' 





‘“‘ Roy wouldn’t bea bad husband for Yolande. 
He is young, handsome, and will be rich!” 

‘Elsie! Elsie! What an inveterate match. 
maker you are! Do you su ,” sadly, “a 
man like John Amory would consent to a mar- 
— between his only son and my poor little 
og Marriott was silent. She, too, had 
fears for Yolande, but she would not confess 
this, and after awhile she eaid,— 

“The girl is so beautifal, so winning in 
ways and speech, that she can woo any man 
to espouse her cause.” f 

**So could her mother; and that may be 
counted rather against than for her.”’ 

The eventful Tuesday arrived, and Yolande 
dressed for her first ball. She was very calm 
outwardly, but her heart throbbed with 
excitement, and a faint dread at the prospect 
of meeting many strangers. 

‘“‘T hope I shall acquit myself decently,” 
she said to Miss Rance, who was assisting 
her with her toilet. ‘* How different it will be ; 
dancing in a crowded room to our mild exer- 
clse at home. I’m afraid I shall utterly break 
down in the quadrille, and as for the Lancers 
—well, I must sitthem out.” 

“Oh! a partner will help you through, 
and you will quickly learn all you need. Oh! 
my dear! how beautifal you look!” clasping 
her hands in ecstasy. 

Yolande flushed slightly as she regarded her 
reflection in the pier-glass, and, smiling at 
her companion’s delight prepared to leave the 
room, when a maid appeared bearing a beauti- 
fal bouquet of stephanotis, in the centre of 
which burned a vivid crimson rose. 

“From my father!’ she said, in a tender 
tone, but the maid answered, quickly,— 

ay beg Jou pardon, miss; no. Mr. Amory’s 
servant brought them.” 

The flash on the sweet young face deepened. 
She had seen Roy very often since she came 
town, and could not be blind to his growing 
interest in her. She trembled with a new, 
strange pleasure, and the grand eyes grew 
almost tender as they rested on the beautiful 
blossoms she carried. There was a tiny slip 
of paper placed between the outer row and the 
lace surrounding it. 

‘* With best wishes, R. A.” 

Miss Rance had preceded her, and now she 
detached the slip of paper and placed it in her 
desk, then went slowly downstairs to meet her 
father and Mrs. Marriott. 

The former looked at her in astonishment ; 
she was so lovely in her new guise. It is not 
true that ‘‘beanty unadorned is adorned ths 
most?”’ A pretty woman ws positively 
lovely when tastefully dressed, and a plain one 
almost pretty. 

The dress was wholly white and cut square 
at the throat, the space being filled with lace; 
the sleeves descended to the elbows, and lace 
fell in cascades almost to the shapely wriste. 

She wore no ornaments, and seen thus was 
a beautiful type of the English girl as she 
should be, but as unfortunately she is not 
often. 

“Shall I pass muster, father?” she asked, 
with a smile. 

“You are looking very well, my dear!" and 
he led her to the carriage. 

They reached Mrs. Perrin’s in a few 
moments, and that pleasant little lady wel- 
comed them cordially. 

“Tam proud to think you will make your 
début at my house,”’ she said to Yolande, and 
added with a smile, ‘‘ Here is Mr. Amory ; he 
has been waiting near the door from the 
moment he arrived.” 

She passed on to meet other guests, and 
Roy advanced a little diffidently. He spoke a 
few words to Mrs. Marriott and Mr. Strong, 
then gave his arm to Yolande, 

“Thank you so much for carrying my 
flowers,’’ he said, in a low tone, 

“They are very beautiful, Mr. Amory, and 
I cannot tell you how proud I am of them,” 
she answered, quietly, and the grand calm 
eyes met hisa moment, then she looked around 





at the gaily-dressed women and their laughing 
chatting partners. E 

She blushed brightly as curious eyes wer, 
turned on her, and thought that Mayfair 
manners were scarcely in advance of country 
ways. She did not know that folks wers 
saying amongst themselves,— 

‘‘ That woman’s daughter! Great heavens 
what is Mrs. Marriott about! Lovely, yes, 
but she will never make any sensation—her 
parentage is too well known.” 

“ Let me see your tablets,” Roy was eaying, 
and she gave the little pink and eilver ar. 
rangement into his-hand. 

“You will let me take this valse and , 
mazurka,” he said, with an air of ccnvictiop, 
“« I'm not going to be putoff with quadrilles and 
those sort of things.’ 

‘‘Ob,” she answered, with a comical littl, 
moué, ‘‘ I hoped you would ask only for them; 
I am 80 ignorant of them.” 

“Then 1’ll sacrifice myself and ask for one - 
the rest we'll sit out together.” 

**] am afraid that would not do,” she said, 
simply, and he was obliged to agree with her 
decision, knowing that Mrs. Grundy must no} 
be outraged. 

Yolande’s tablets were very quickly filled, 
and as she floated round with this or that 
partner men turned to watch the lithe, beanti- 
ful figure, the superb face lit up by those 
grand, wonderful eyes. 

“« What a pity her mother made such a slip,” 
said a gentleman to his partner. 

“She was a dreadfal woman! I wonder 
the girl has the audacity to appear in select 
society.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she does not know the story! 
And after all Mrs. Strong was no worse than 
@ great many others who live and die in the 
odour of sanctity.” 

The lady was silenced, but she, in common 


to | with others, watched Yolande jealously, trying 


to find some flaw in her conduct, but failed; 
for ignorant as she was of the world she had 
all the instincts of a gentlewoman, and was 
not likely to shock the most fastidious taste. 

After their valse Roy led her away to the 
consérvatory, where he chose the most 
secluded s@at, and determined to have “five 
minutes bliss'’ before returning to ‘ that 
Babel!” 

He sat down beside her, his fair, young 
face eager and flushed, his blue eyes bright 
with passion, for already the boy told himsel? 
he loved Yolande, and would have no other 
woman for his wife. He was of age and com- 

mt to choose for himself, he said, and Sir 
ohn must be proud and pleased with his 
choice, e : 

“You are having a good time?” he raid, 
bending over the girl in a loverlike way. 

“ Oh, yes! but the men are co stupid; they 
talk such nonsense, pay such fulsome compli- 
ments that once or twice I have been very 
angry.” 

Vind snubbed them for their pains?” 
laughing gleefully. ‘Good girl! Go on 


snubbing, and I shall soon have you all to 


myself. 
must tell you you are far an 
liest girl here to-night !’’ 

A faint pink stole over her throat and face, 
and she averted her head. He noticed, too, 
the slender hands resting on her lap trembled 
slightly. " 

nde! I may call you Yolande ?—s' 
least when we are alone. You don't know 
how happy you have made.me to-night!” | 

She rose suddenly; afraid of the wild joy 
stirring her heart. " 

“ Do you think we ought to stay here?” she 
asked, hurriedly. ‘I am so ignorant of your 
ways.” 

“Oh! its all right,” contentedly. “ Reg 
don’t go yet. I’ve something to tell you. } 
you lived to be a hundred years old and were 
always fair you could never have ® pone 
compliment paid you than than little epee 
of Hawley’s I overheard. Aren’t you 
curious?” 


At the risk of beer | called co 
away the love- 
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“Just a little,’ smiling. “ Please don’t 
keep me in sus e* 

« Well, i¢ was just as that big guardsman 
was taking you back to Mrs. Marriott. The 
fallow with Hawley said, ‘ Miss Strong is un- 
doubtedly the loveliest girl here. She reminds 
me of a picture I once saw of Ophelia.’ ‘I 
think I know it,’ Hawley answered. ‘ Yes, she 
is a veritable ‘‘ Rose of May.” Then I moved 
off. Now is you are elated.” 

“I like to please,” she answered, simply, 
« bat it is not nice to be discussed so freely.” 
‘Oh! most girls like it. Perhaps you 
won't mind so much when you are more used 
to society, although I hope I shall never see 
any change in you.” 

“I have come to claim my dance, Miss 
Strong,” said a manly voice, and Yolande 
found herself led-away by the “ bigguardsman,”’ 
much to Roy’s chagrin. 

After that night she was seen everywhere ; 
in the Row, at theatre, concert, garden party, 
at bali and soirée, until men grew to watch for 
her coming, and she had a little court of 
admirers wherever she went. 

Bat she was unchanged; she never seemed 
elated or flattered by their attentions or 
pretty speeches. The grand, calm eyes never 
geew tender as she listened ; her face did not 
take one added shade of colour, unless, indeed, 
the man was Roy Amory. 

She was not without lovers; had she chosen 
she could have worn the strawberry leaves, 
bat the suitor was old and vicious, and sh 
shrank from him with loathing. é 

Her father, watching, loved her more 
dearly as the summer days sped by, and Mrs. 
Marriott had bat one complaint to make,— 

“She was too cold, too unconscious of her 
power.’” 


It was July, and so sultry that Mrs. Mar- ' 


tiott had foresworn the usual drive, much to 
Yolande’s pleasure. There was a beautiful 
garden attached to her cousin's house, shut out 
from curious eyes by a high stone wall, and 
kere Yolande proposed to spend the long 
afternoon. She was sitting under some elms 
in a rocking meme sty ee to read, when 
Roy entered the garden from behind her; she 
heard his step, and slightly turned her head. 

“S80 you have braved the heat, ran the risk 
ofa sunstroke, merely to say goodbye tome?” 
she said, quietly. 

The young man flang himself down on the 
grass at her feet. 

“So you are really going to-morrow?” he 
asked, disconsolately. “I think itis awfully 
selfish of Mr. Strong to insist on carrying you 
to Redcroft.’’ 

“You forget,” gently, ‘that duty takes 
kim there, and where he goes I go too.” 

“Bat you can’t always do that,” eagerly. 
“You'll be getting married one day, and will 
have to stay at home with your husband.”’ 

“T will wait until such a time comes before 
I give the matter much thought,” she 
answered, laughing and blashing. 

“By Jove! you had batter think of it at 
once, Yolande!” he cried, boyishly. ‘‘ Itisn’t, 
likely the Rose of May will be left long un- 
gathered,”’ 

She sat silent, and he noticed she had 
grown pale, He reached up and possessed 
himself of her hands. 

“Yolande,” he said, in a queer, uncertain 
voice, ‘don’t you know I love you? Haven't 
I been your shadow since the day we first met ? 
Oh! my dear, my queen! I haven't half ag 
much as some fellows to offer you; bat I can 
sive you all my love, ali my heart, and I 
think, I am sare, I could make you happy. 
What will you say to me, sweetheart ?”’ 

He leaned his cheek upon her trembling 
hands and waited, breathless, for her answer. 

“You have not known me long,’’ she 
breathed rather than said, ‘‘and I am very 
poor,” 

He laughed ons joyously. 

“I have enough for both, Yolande. What 
other objection have Pgs to me? Can’t you 
say, ‘I love you a little, Roy?’” 

I love 


* No, for that would not be true. 





you with all my heart,” and then she was 
caught cloge, and hislips were laid passionately 
upoa hers, his arms held her fast. 

Speech was impossible in those firat few 
moments of joy. She simply lay in his 
embrace, scarcely breathing, scarcely think- 
ing, because her heart was so stirred with love 
for him. 

Roy was the first to recover his com- 
posure. 

‘I guess I shall soon follow you to Red- 
croft,” he said, feasting his eyes on her dainty 
beauty. “Oh, my sweetheart! my qaeen ! 
was ever a fellow so happy as I! Of course I 
shall tell Mr. Strong atthe earliest opportunity, 
and then I must see the governor, and beg for 
an early marriage.” 

She interrapted him. 

‘: We are both so young—we can wait.” 

‘* There's nothing like taking time by the 
forelock,” joyously, ‘‘and marriage steadies a 
fellow wonderfally. I shall be a model hus- 
band!” 

The beautiful tender eyes which met his 
were full of love and joy, and he could not 
guess that after to-day the sunlight would leave 
her face, the deep content die out of her voice ; 
that soon they would be parted for weary weeks 
aod months. The years before him seemed so 
glad and fair, and youth is ever hopeful. 

They satin the garden until Mrs. Marriott 
summoned them to five o'clock tea, and then 
there was such a marked change io their 
ne that the astute lady guessed the 
trath. 

* I shall call on Mr. Sgrong to-night,” he 
said, at parting. 

‘“‘ Very well, Roy. I hope, dear, your father 
will apprové,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuart night Roy was closeted for a long time 
with Mr. Sirong, and when he left the study 
io search of Yolande his face was very pale 
and grave, for he had been listening to the 
story of Alleyn S:rong’s sin, and there was a 
great dread in his heart that Sir Jonn would 
refase to sanction his engagement. 

Mr. Strong had been very kind in his man- 
ner, bat he had said firmly,— 

* Until your father has consented to your 
wishes, you must consider Yolande free. It 
will not do for you to displease him; the es- 
tates are not entailed, and you are absolutely 


He drew her close to his side. 

‘You don’t ask me for my news, sweet- 
heart?” he said, and struck by the gravity of 
his voice, she said quickly and tremulously,— 

‘‘Is father angry—has he denied you your 
wish?” 

‘‘No, he has consented, on condition that 
my father does the same.” 

“And you think he will not?” with a 
woman's quick intuition. ‘Is that it, Roy? I 
know I am poor, but at least my birth is as 
good as your own, and there is no stain upon 
our name.”’ 

His heart ached for her, as she spoke so 
proudly, with head erect, and flashing eyes. 

‘‘ Why should Sir John refuse?’’ 

‘“‘ My darling! it was your father's idea, noi 
mine; and it is well to ba prepared.” 

She was not infected by his fear, It seemed 
so unfounded to her in her ignorance, and she 
asked quite calmly,— 

‘‘Sapposing Sir John should object, what 
would you do?” 

“Give up all, if need were, for you, my 
darling! Do you think that, having won you, 
I would ever let you go? I am young and 
strong, and should be proud and glad to work 
for you.”’ 

In the clear moonlight his face looked atern 
and aged, and with a sudden realization that 
his dread was very great, she clung to him pas- 
sionately. 

Bat the next moment she lifted her head 
and smiled up at him. 

‘‘We are meeting trouble half way. dear! 
To-morrow, when you have seen your father, 
you will smile over your fears.”’ 

‘* To-morrow,” he said, gloomily, ‘‘ we shall 
be parted—you at Redcroft, I at Qaydon.”’ 

« A distance of eighty miles—what is it? A 
mere trifle, and you said you would follow us 
soon.” 

“AsIwill! To-day is Tuesday ; on Friday 
(at the very latest) you shall see me.” 

Mrs. Marriott called to Yolande that the dew 
was falling heavily, and it was late. 

*‘ Come in, child, you have a long journey 
before you. Roy, what a selfish boy you 
are!” 

‘‘ We are coming presently,” he answered, 
and drew Yolande into the darkest shadows. 

‘‘ My darling! my darling! good-bye! Wish 
me god-speed ? No, I shall not come in again ; 

I am not in a fit mood for society. Let us say 
good-bye here, and part.’ 
He held her close, She heard his breath 
come hard and fast, felt the mad beating of 





penniless if he chooses.” 

“IT know,” moodily; “but you might tell : 
me to hope, and if the worat comes, why, I ' 
can earn my own livelihood in some fashion.” | 

‘* My boy,” very kindly, ‘‘ you are so young 
as scarcely to know your own wishes, and! 
much as you love Yolande now, the day | 
would come when you would repent the 
sacrifice you made for her. Neither will 
I have her enter a family where she is not 
welcome. There, say no more, this has been 
a trying interview to me; bat I would not have | 
you marry Yolande in ignorance of the fact, 
even if that were possible. 

So, sick at heart, with the dread of losing 
“his Rose of May,’’ Roy went out. 

He knew he shonld find her in the garden ; 
he caught the faint glimmer of light robes, 
heard the sweet voice softly singing,— 


“ What are we waiting for, O my heart ? 
Kiss me straight on the brows ahd part, 
Again, again—my heart ! my heart ! 
What are we waiting for, you and I? 
A pleading look, a stifled cry, 
Good-bye for ever, good-bye, good-bye.” 


He wished she had been singing any song 
save this; it seemed to his distraught mind a 
confirmation of his fears, and an omen of ill. 
He called her name softly, and she, carsing| 
swiftly, came forward with oatstretche 
hand. 

Her eyes were radiant, and she had never 
been so beautifal, so dear as now, when he 
feared to lose her. 





his heart against her side, and in a sudden 
barst of passion, threw her arms about his 
neck. 

‘* Oh, my love, my love!’ she said, tenderly. 
‘‘ Whatever comes, we will never be false each 
to the other. Kiss me, Roy, and remember 
a that all my heart is yours—all my 

ife!’’ 

There, under the ancient elms, they parted, 
and when again they met the cruel blow Roy 
so dreaded had fallen, and all the light had 
gone from her eyes. 

The next morning Mr. Strong and Yolande, 
together with Miss Rance, went down to Red- 
croft, a pretty watering-place where Lord 
Ringrove had a bijou house, 

Mr. Strong had engaged a cottage jast out- 
side the town, and Yolande was delighted with 
all the arrangements made for her comfort. 

She could hardly understand her father’s 
anxiety, or the tender scrutiny to which he 
subjected her. 

‘* We are more prosperous now,” she thought, 
‘‘and in time we shall go back to the Manor. 
Why should he be so heavy-hearted?” and 
shé strove by added love and care to lighten 
his load. 

Qn the Thursday she received a letter from 
Sir John Amory, which she carried to her room. 
Her face was flashed, and her heart beat high 
with hope. 

She sat down by the open window, and, break- 
ing the seal, drew out the baronet’s letter. It 


was written in a crabbed hand, and was very 


short. 
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‘*My Dear Miss Sirroxe,— 

“ Ag my son. utterly refuses to acquaint you 
with my decision, it devolves upon me to do 
so. Under.no circamstances can I consént to 
an engagement between you, and if you have 
Roy’s intesest ab heart, you will at once givs 
him his freedom.— Yours traly, 

“ Joun Amory.” 


She read it througtt twice before she fully 
compréhénded its meaning, and then she set, 
looking with dazed eyes across the wide expanse 
of glittering sea, not thinking, scarcely’ even 
feeling, her heart being numbed by*this«great 
calamity. 

Higher and higher the sun rose in the vlond- 
leas sky, The little yachts danced over the 
sunlit waves, and the fishers whistled on the 
beach below. 

Still she sat there; sitent-and motionless as 
a statne, holding the open letterin’ her hand. 

At last, alarmed by her long absence, Miss 
Rance stole upstairs, and. entering the room, 
ctied out in terror at the girl's’ white, stricken 
face, the dumb anguish iu her eyes. 





“Oh, my love, my love! what is it?” she 


whispered, clinging’about Yolunde, aud for | 
answer the.girl.put the cruel letter into. her | 


hands. 


The little governess was fiercely indignant. | 
She exhausted her whole stock of invectives | 
(it was not Jarge) upon Sir John, and stroveby | 
every means in her powerto rouse Yolande | 


from her stony calm. 


At last the girl spoke. Was'that her voice, ss | 


bardened and hoarse with pain’? Were those 


tuneless tones hers? Where was their muzio . 


and their gladness ? 

The little woman av her feet shivered. 

“What does he mean? 
beside my poverty he can urge against me? 
Is there any stain upon my.name? Tellme 
quickly and-traly.” 

* There is none,” cried the other weeping, 
and in her heart she prayed, ‘‘ Heaven forgive 
me the lie.” 

Her tears. stirred Yolande in s messure, 
She seamed to be aroused from her apathy, 
Tarning to Miss Rance she said,— 

‘Mast I give him up? fs thers nothiog 
elae left me to do? Oh! why doesbke hot come 
or write? Tell me what Tamtodo; you are 
wiser than I.” 

‘My dear! How shall I advise you? Wait 
a little; Roy will certainly come.” 

Yolande sat twisting her hands together, 
like one in great bodily pain. Then she rose. 


not understand my gricf—it was so sudden, 
so unexpected. 


alone. I want to think, to ses plainly what is 
best forme todo, I—I want to act for his 
good. I am goitig out, and if Iam away for 
hours you must not be anxious, You kiow 
when I was alittle girl I always fought out 
my troubles alone.” 

She began to dress quictly, and without 
any visible tremor; and oly'the paltor of her 
face, the deep shadows in her tawny eyes, 
gave any hint of woe. 

‘“My dear, I att’ afraid Mr. Strong will not 
approve of you walking alone here ?”’ 

* When he knows all he will fot blame me,” 
Yolande answered, with a faint smile ; “he will 
say this is an exceptional case,”’ 

She kissed the timfd little woman, and 
went out, downstairs and through the sweet, 
old-fashioned garden, and towards the beach. 
Tae fishermen watched the lithe, svelte figure 
with admiring eyes, and wondered that the 
* lovely lady at the cottage” had no greeting 
for them. She walked like one ina sleep, her 
grand eyes looking steadily before her, her face 
white and set, her lips compressed. Hour 
after hour she spent roaming along the rocky 
coast, fighting bravely with her pain, praying 
earnestly that she might see how best'to serve 
her lover, She was conscious neither of hunger 
nor fatigue ; she had no thought that was not 
wholly Roy’s, no prayer that did not breathe 


Is there anything | 


| heart were a feather.” 
—_ the steps halted. at the gate, and a voice 
8al - 





his name, 


aanseheieanen 


It was almost seven o’clock when she 
reached home, ands ¥ grown faint with 
fasting and. long ‘walking, she toiled wearily up 
the garden path. Her father met her in the 
porch, and one glance:at his face told her he 
knew all. He drew her gently in. 

‘ Yolande, what:will you do?’’ he asked. 

‘*T shall do what is best- for Roy, father. Ii 
he wishes for-his freedom I will give it him." 

‘* Batif not? and I fancy he wiil nothightly 
let you go.” 

‘‘Itthe holds me'to my word I-shali remain 
faithful to him,” she said, inthe same quiet 
way. ‘Twill cling+tochiar through all, bat I 
will net marry: him without Sir: John’s con- 
sent, for that would be'to- rain him.” 

“ And you do not love hiam well:enough to 
share poverty with him?” 

‘Oh, yes, yes! Lam notafraid of hardship 
for myself, but: he’ haanever known what it is 
to lack amy good thing. Futher,” breaking 
into a little sob, despite all her bravery, 
“ father, if I do not marry Roy I shall.be 
Yolande Strong:all my ‘life.’ 

Looking into her’ beautifal eyes! he could 
not doubt her truth or her powers of en- 
oe . Stoopiny and kissing her tenderly 

said,— , 

“ Hope-on, my daerling, Even Sir John may 
not prove/so harsh as be appsars;.aud Rog is 
sure-to write.” 

She was very quiet all that evening, but 
gave no sign of the pain and, fear tearing at 
her heart, and Mr. Strong wondered at her 
self-control and courage. He was beginning 
to understand her nature better now, more 
truly to gauge its depths, but he bad expected 
many tears and laments, not yetknowing how 
brave and unselfish the girl was,’ 

She spent the next day in watching for a 
letter from Roy, bat none came, and towards 
evening even her courage began io fail her, 
and afraid of breaking down she went into the 
garden, where at ieast. she would be un- 
molested and unnoticed. 

It. was growieg dusk now. Overhead the 
Stara were shining, and the waves crep$ up 
gently to the overhanging cliffs, She looked 
down on the: silver track made. by the moon- 
light, and saw the tossing skiffaas one who 
gazes with unseeing eyes. She was conscious 
of nothing but her pain, and.the. dread that 
Roy had failed hsr. Ab! how.she loved:him | 
This fear of parting had. shown, her all.he was 
to her, had revealed the deepest.depths of her 
heart, and she shrank back. afraid of the 


| revelation. 
At first,” she’ said, in hard tones,“Idid Tiere wasa step outside the garden boun- | I shall 
¢ . | daries. What of that? Why should.she care 
It. is rushing upon me now, | 
and, oh! how shall I bear iv? I must be | 


to look at any passer-by? It wag not Roy, 
he trod co lightly, always ‘as. though his 
Nearer and nearer ; 


“ Yolande ! ” 
With a great ory she rushed to him, and 
threw her arme abont his neck,— 


Main niy love! my love:! you have come at: 


He sank upon a seat, drawing her down 
beside him, and looking into his she:for- 
got her own woe, All the brightness and 

i delicate as a woman’s, had gone 
frou: it. It wae white and drawn with re- 
pressed pain; there were hollows under the 
bonny blue eyes, and the lips were set in a 
straight,;-hard-line. 

“My dear boy, how you have suffered!" 
Yolande said in’ an uncertain voice, ‘and for 
my sake! Oh! my dear, although it breaks 
my heart to say it; let’ me tell you now that 
if you ‘wish your freedom-it is yours now and 
unreservedly |” 

He broke out fiercely,— 

“ That is what Ido not wish! What I will 

Yolande, are-you afraid of poverty 
with me? Oh! my darling! my beautiful 
darling! if you consent to share my lot I 
have nothing to offer you but love. Bat I will 
work day and night for you. I will esteem 
no labour too great for you. I can bear any 
and everything save estrangement from you.” 


How -handsomenndii loyal: hedooked! Hoy 
all her soul was moved by- the passion in hig 
voice. She clung te him; nob weeping, no; 


moaning; knowing: well how her tears would 
ai him: 


“ ! you hawe not made the parting 
final with your father? The: breach is not 


“We cannot mestias friends: unless I pro. 
mise to behave like a. brute to you. I am 
still bis heiruntil. Lorown. my. iniquities by 
marrying -you,”’ he-answered.moodily, 

“My darling!:.I am of:ages;-1:can please 

; Letusiask Mr Strongia permission 
to ancearly wedding.. Lieb us: begin life to. 
gether now.” ; 

“ Father would .not consent to such an 
atrangement; nor-will- 1, for to do:that would 
ruim you. Ob, Roy! do not-think Iam afraid 
of poverty. Have I noti:aiwaysebeen poor? | 
am afraid to hurt you.. Weare se-young we 
cat wait, amd. perhaps» when: Sir John sees 
how loyal we are-—how nothing can.change cur 
mutual love—he will-relent. 

‘* He will never. do:that,” savagely ; ‘he is 
as obstinate‘as-@ mule.” 

‘“‘ Why should) he beso angry! with us?” 
wistfuily. ‘Is it.only because we are poor!” 

He dared-notlook into-ber: dear eyes.as he 


** He had other viewsfor me.” 

Please Heaven; she should never learn the 
secret her father so: jealously gaarded from 
him, and be began te urge her passionately to 
consent to a h marriage. 

* No; no,” shesaid tenderly, ‘for my sak 

ou shall not lose your heritage, your father's 
Let us ba patient, dear! A little 
while——” 

** Patient !"’ he cried; ‘‘ who would be 
patient under such injustice? What man 
would consent to have his lite out for 
him, his bride:chossm for him? I.can’t, and 
wont!’ I mean te be true to myself and to 
you, my girl, come whatmay!’’ His strong, 
young voice shook with emotion, ‘' Somewhere 
Vl find work, somehow I will get-you a home! 
Only'be true; itis alld ask, sweetheart wile.” 

She laid her hands upon his shoulders, and 
looked fully into-his:eyes. 

“As I love you now I will love: you always. 
I will wait years if need bo for you, heartening 
myself with the thought that’one day we 
shall meet never'to part again! Now, try 
and tell me, Roy, what you purpose doing?” 

‘“ Well; having failed to win you to my 
wish, there is only one thing left me to do. 

emigrate. In this duuder-headed old 
country I should be a complete failure: I 
don’t know enewgh to earn fifteen shillings a 
week as olerk. No; I will:go where muscle is 
more-than brain, and ‘eourage‘and determina- 
tien meet their reward.” 

She‘hid her bet upon his Breast, her cou- 

suddenly her. 

me Rog t Roy! she. eried; ‘how shall I bear 
it? So far away—so ont off from all who 
Yove'you'! Oh, Heaven! I wish we had never 
met; for I am making you an exile, an out- 
cast; and how shall my love atone to you for 
all you lose? ” 

was’ sobbing wildly, and he wae too 
miserable to offer any comfort. He could only 
kiss her passionately and oalé her’by endearing 
names, and at last he touched the right chord. 

* Formy sake, darling, be brave!” 

She fought with and conquered her passion, 
and, rising, they: stood’ face to face, looking 
miserably into eadh other's eyes; the parting 
was 60 near, and it would be before they 
met again. What wonder their hearts failed 
them? What wonder that the young man wae 
shaken +0 the soul? A week hence, home, 
friends, sweetheart, would be left behind, and 
he would -go alone to-seek his fortune. : 

“ You will see my father?” Yolande whis- 
pered, but he shook his head. 

“ Tell io ok es eT ave 
pany to-night, » Heaven can 
you? Sweetheart, be true; if you were false 
I would go headlongto ruim. I would choose 





the quickest way to the devil!” 
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«| shall be trae,” she said, scarcely above a 
whisper. ‘* Kiessme, dear heart, and gol” 
He caught her close; he kissed her madly 
again and again ; then, witha-groan, tore him- 
self away, and she sank upom the grass, sob- 
ng. 
Come back; come back} Oh! my-dasling! 
oh! my darling | my heart is broken!” 


-—_---— 


CHAPTER V. 


TurEE years have passed since that agonised 
parting between the lovers, and many changes 
nave taken place isince:then. 

Mr. Strong-has obtained a lucrative appoint- 
ment under Goveramen#, and Yolande is known 
as a great heiress, 

Jost six months after: Roy sailed for Aus- 
tralia a letter: of entreaty. for forgiveness 
reached her father. It was:written by his false 
friend, Ludwig. Hargrave, who lay at the point 
of death in a little Indian village. It said, 
too, that the writer had amassed a fortune, 
and as -he-had- no living: relations be prayed 
Sirong to accept.it in trast for-his daughter, 
as & peace: Offering, 

So she was rioh beyond her desire; the 
mortgage on the Manor was paid to the fall, 
the old place had undergone innumerabie re- 
pairs, and was onee more in the possession of 
her father. 

She had. been. glad at heart when this for- 
tune came so mysteriously to her, for she 
thought, ‘“‘ Now Sir John will consent to our 


marriage,’ bat: she wancbisteriy: mistaken. ; him, with such pain and: entreaty in her eyes 


Her wealth seemed rather to rouse the old 
man to greater opposition, and she wondered 
miserably why this should be,. She heard 
often from Roy, who spoke: hopefally, of the 
future, and promi soon to.return, ‘“ Aud 
then,” he wrote,. ‘' if. the governor: is still 
obstinate we must please ourselves, Sarely 
you will not spoil my life? I am getting 
on famously, am developing quite a genius for 
farming, and like roughing. it bit. My dar- 
ling! how will you bear:transplanting to such 
scenes ag these? And you an heiress! oh, yes, 
and it is very well to say, ‘all I have is yonra/? 
Until I can givel you at least.a comfortable 
house I shali now press for marriage. The 
man — can contentedly live upon his wife ia 
acur!’ 

dy dompitn, bay Soathev'e blateay! bisa best 
and, ite ‘s % had been 
courted and flattered, had. won men’s: hearts 
unwittingly to herself. Bat she-was true-to 
the gallant lover so far away. She never gave 
a word or a smile te any man‘ that the vainest 
conld misconstrue; she: was courteous and 
kindly—no more, Her beauty had a shadew 
upon it, a shadow of sorrow and patience, but 
it served only to draw. men more: fondly to. 


wards her. 
_ It wase ious Jaly day; and she sai alone 
in the study, her favourite room. She had 
just been reading Rey's.last letter, and it lay 
Open upon her lap. 

“Oh, love; my: love | come to me,’ was her 


heart's prayer. “Iam: weary of watching:and 


waiting, of wearing out. my days alone!” 

“ Sir John Amory,” announced: a-servant, 
and, hastily hiding the letter, she rose 40 meet 
Roy’s father, a bright flash on her lovely face, 
Petes econo mean oi 

© saw aman of some sixty years, erect, 
tall, still handsome, but very haggard; he 
looked critically at her a moment with his 
stern, black eyes, then aaid,— 
— _— the honour to address Miss 


She bowed, and began to tremble, his tone 
being anything but reassuring. 

‘* Peay be seated,aaI fear I mustask your 
attention fer some length of time.” 

She obeyed, and sat opposite to him, in the 
full light of the Jal morning; 80 lovely, so 
young, surely he w not have the.conscience 
wantonly to wound her. 

“I believe,” he said, after a slight pause, 


‘well-born? Am I not wealthy and fitted by 





my father’s heart.” 
‘Sir John. “She betrayed him, and eloped 


You were two years old when your mother 








“you are. still: in: correspondence with my 
son.” 

‘“Mr, Amory and I are still engaged,” with 
& quiet dignity worthy a-queen. 

‘* Along engagement usually ends in nothing. 
Don’t you think:it would: be wiser to give him 
his freedom, amd:tramsfer your! affection to 
some other adnairer ?” 

The grand eyes: flashed a look of superb 
scorn at him, butshe still maintained her quiet 
manner. 

‘*Mr, Amory neither asks nor desires his 
freedom, and I shall marry him as soon as he 
has prepared a home for me!” 

‘Despite my) opposition’? You do well to 
condemn him to poverty and exile.” 

‘“He need endure neither; coldly. ‘I am 
not the penniless girl I was when we first 
met, and all that I haveishis. I owe him all 
L have for his love and fidelity.” 

Sir Johu listened with flushed, angry: face 
and stormy eyes, 

‘Ts it nothing to you, that for-your sake he 
will lose the old home, where the Amorys have 
lived for generations?” 

“ Tnideed it is, Sir John. It is bitter psin’ 
and grief to me to reflect on his father’s’ 
harshness and injustice, He was and iss 
loving son; he would have’ pleased you in 
everything but this one’ thing. You have no 
right to seek to control his choice of a wife. 

hat do you urge sgainssme? Am I not! 


education to share his honours, Sir John?” 
and. now her voice grew wistful. ~“* Why do 
you hate me?” 

She had yisen and stood, tall and fair before 
that one wonld have thought he could not 
strike the blow he meditated. 

“Why do I hate you?” contamptuously. 
‘‘T neither hate nor love you; but my son 
ceases to be my son on the.day he weds him- 
self to shame, I amanold man; I may not 
have long to live. Set him free, that I may 
see him home again! Other men will love 
you, for you are fair; other men will be will- 
ing to forget your name is\stained.” 

‘* My name stained!” she-said, in low, in- 
credulous tones. “My name! Sir Jobn, you 
must prove your sak aegertion. If it is so, 
your son is free,’ 

‘Is if possible you do not know?” uncom- 
fortably. ‘Has no one told you?” 

‘Speak. plainly. I donot like riddles, and 
Iam utterly ignorant of your meaning. But 
be careful. what.you say. My father is an 
honourable man.” 

“I¢isnotof your father I spsak, but your 
mother?’ 


The hot blood flamed to her face. 

“She ie dead, and should be beyond 
calumny. Oh! how dare you come here. with 
stories you cannot; prove? She. died young, 
and away from home ; her loss well-nigh broke 


‘* And crushed his pride?’’ supplemented 


with his friend, Ludwig Hargrave.” 
Yolande was. white to the lips now with 


passion. f 
“ Tt'a.a lie?” she oried.; “ if for one moment 
as were a man.you should repent your words. 
! ” 
“ Not yet, Miss Strong! It appears it iemy 
painful duty to tell you a shameful story.. I 
can pity you now, knowing your ignorance. 


left honcse and husband for dishonour and exile. 
Your father pursued the ee lovers, but 
never overtook. them. yn Strong was 
killed by a fall on the. Alps, her paramour’ 
escaped. Go to your father and. ask him if 
every word I say is not true?” 

She listened: with dilated eyes, her slender 


would. bave supported her, but she flashed 
upon him fiercely. 

“Keep off! Do. not touch me!" she said, 
in an awfnl voice. ‘ Give me time—time to 
realise this awful thing!” 

A heavy silence fell upon them, and Sir 
John thought of ringing for assistance, seeing 
that Yolande still remained leaning there with 
that, terrible. look. of agony frozen on her 
lovely face, but at last she spoke. 

‘Your gon. is.free. Oh! yea! You may 
tell him heis free! Now you have conquered, 
be content andleave mealone with my misery. 
You should be a happy man, Sir John, seeing 
you have blighted a young gizl’s life, destroyed 
all her faith in, and reverence for, the mother 
who has been always.as-an angel to her. Mr. 
Amory will thank you for your zeal—as—as FE 
cannot,” 

He tried to speak, but by a gesture Yolande 
forbade him, and feeling hardly so easy in his 
mind as he could. wish, Le went ont. 

Then the unhappy girl crept to the study, 
hardly knowing. how she went. A great hor- 
ror filled her heart ; instinctively she felt Sir 
John's story was true, and now read aright 
her father’s long absence, and strange reluc- 
tance to speak of bis wife. She dragged -her- 
self across the room—how weary her limbs 
had suddenly grown! and stood with lifted 
eyes. and locked. hands, gazing. into the fair, 
false face, which had wrought \such ruin. 

‘* Mother!” she wailed. ‘‘ Oh! my mother } 
How could you do this, great evil? How 
could you break his heart, and dower me with 
shame? Your child! Ob, Heaven! Your 
child! I have scoraed. women such as you ; 
but how shall I scorn you who gave me life? 
Oh! mother! mother! mother! You should 
have killed me before yon fled!” and with a 
ery of exceeding anguish ske sank prone 
upon the floor, hiding her stricken face upon 
her arms. 

“T shall never be glad again! Never hold 
zp my head any more! And I have been so 
proud of myname, Mother, I soloved you! 
Oh! Roy! Roy! What will you say when 
you know all the shameful truth?” 

Her tenrs.fell fast now, blinding her with 
their bitter flow. She had no longer any care 
or wish tolive; she only longed to be hidden 
‘out-of the world’s way, ont of the light!" 

Lying there, she wondered, dully, if Roy 
would ever seek ber; or if he, too, would drift 
away from her:asall good thingaseemed drift- 
ing,.and thought unconsciously, in the words 
of a great poet,— 


‘* Never any more while I live, 
Need I hope to see his face, as before.” 


Ah! How could she live under the know- 
ledge that‘he was changed ; the bonny boyish 
lover who had been so ready to sacrifice ulb 
for her sake! And what is life without 
love? 

“I know not how it is with men, 

For women there is no good of life but love— 

but love.” 


The golden morning wore slowly on, and 
still the girl lay there, her proud head brought 
low, and still the pitiless, fair face smiled 
down upon. her. . 

Mr. Strong came into luncheon, wondering 
that. Yolande did not meet him in. the 


Per Where ia the child?” he asked Miss 


“In the study. She has been alone ever 
gince Sir John Amory left. I knocked, but 
she would not give me permission to enter. I 
am afraid——” and there she | —. looking 
wistfally into the man's dark 
“ You.are afraid he has told her the truth 2” 
he said, his clenched teeth. ‘ Ah! 
the poor child! He might have shown her 


hands were pressed to her white throat, and | meroy 


she shive as if’ with cold, then suddenly 
she swayed and fell against the wall, looking 
like one dead, 


He hastened tothe study, and.gently open- 
ing the door looked in. 
“) a moment he was kneeling beside. the 


beautiful, prostrate figure. 





Sir Jobn sprang to her side. 
“ Don't take it 20 terribly hard,” and he 


With infinite tenderness he lifted her in his 
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strong arms, and drew her tear-disfigured face 
upon his breast. 

Ah! the shame and anguish in her lovely 
eyes. The man’s heart ached bitterly for her, 
a3 he stooped and kissed the tremulous 
mouth. 

‘Father! father! ’ she cried, clinging to 
him wildly. ‘Say itis not trae! Oh! take 
this dreadful fear from me! Oh! Heaven! 
You do not answer!’’ And with a pathetic 
gesture of despair she covered her face. 

‘‘My darling, listen! It has been the en- 
deavour of my life to keep this thing from 
you. Perhaps I was wrong; but I wanted 
you to have some gladness, some pleasure, 
whilst it was in my power to giveit. And 
Yolande, could I say to you of the woman I 
loved : ‘She was false to the core! She was 
more guilty than the poor wretches one meets 
upon the street! She was my wife! Your 
mother!’ Oh! mercifal Heaven! I wonder 
now that her flight did not rob me of my 
reason.” 

Yolande listened in utter silence, and he 
felt her quiver in his embrace. 

‘Daughter; was not my grief harder to 
bear than yours? Think how many years I 
have suffered alone, making no moan, no out- 
—. Cannot you be brave now, for my 
ga ” 


A faint flash stole over her face and throat. 
She dashed aside her tears. 

‘*My darling! my darling! J will try!” 
she said, in a low, unsteady voice. ‘ Let me 
begin at once. And now that I know how 
sorely you have suffered—how terribly you 
need consolation—it may be—it may be, I 
shall not find it hard to bear my own 
burden.” 

She rose as she spoke; smoothed down the 
folds of her dress, and turned as if to go, but 
paused on the threshold, ‘‘ Dear, does Roy 
know?” 

“Yes. I told him all the night he asked for 
you.” 

Her beautifal face was suddenly trans- 
figured by joy. 

‘* And he loved me still? He gave up all for 
me? Oh, father! father! I can bear any- 
thing now.” 

He drew her hand in his arm, and led her 
out, glancing back once at his wife’s portrait, 
and in his heart he almost cursed her for the 
woe she had brought their child. 

Beyond being very subdued in her manner, 
there was no very visible change in Yolande 
that day, and only Rolf Strong guessed how 
deep her wound was, 

In the evening he walked down to the vil- 
lage, where he found a most unusual stir, and 
on inquiring the cause he learned the six 
o'clock passenger and a goods’ train had 
collided about a mile up the line, and it was 
feared many were mortally injured. 

‘‘They’re bringin’ the poor critters up as 
fast as they can. And the inn’s about Pall 
sir. One or two o' us can accommodate some 
o’ them. But there’s Sir John Amory, the 
gent what came down this mornin’, and they 

on’t know where to puthim. His servant 
was stone dead when they took him up; and 
Sir John have got a broken leg.” 

Rolf Strong stood silent a moment, fighting 
with himself. 

This man had wrecked Yolande’s happiness. 
oa sy offer him any kindness—any hospi- 

ity 

Let him liein misery. What was his pain 
compared with that young girl's ? 

Bat under all his harshness he had a good 
heart, and after awhile he said, — 

“Let Sir John be brought up to the Manor. 
I know him; and any others for whom ac- 
commodation cannot be found in the village. 
I will prepare the ladies for their arrival.” 

There was a great bustle amongst the ser- 
vants when they heard the news, and soon all 
were actively engaged (ander the superintend- 
ence of Miss Rance and Yolande) preparing 
beds for the sufferers: 

There were only two, however—Sir John, 
and a poor little maid on her way to her 





‘first place.” And when she was comfort- 
ably installed in her room, Yolande stole in to 
see her enemy. 

His leg had been set, but the pain made him 
wakefal, and as she entered he turned his 
head restlessly upon his pillows. 

“You! I suppose you think this is punish- 
ment for my conduct to you?”’ 

“I think nothing but that you are an in- 
valid, and I your nurse,” coldly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


For many days Sir John was delirious; the 
little maid, Ann Judd, was able to sit up 
before consciousness returaed to him, 

Yolande and Miss Rance were unremitting 
in their attentions to the invalids, and Mr. 
Strong placed no restriction upon his daughter, 
feeling it was best that every hour of her day 
should be filled. 

He wrote to Roy, telling him of his father's 
visit and accident, and giving him his free- 
dom. ‘ Yolande will write you good-bye when 
she has learned to think more calmly of her 
changed prospects.” 

It was now the end of Jaly, and Sir John, 
weak as a child, and very querulous, lay on 
his bed, listening to the soughing’of the trees 
as they swayed to and fro before his window. 

Suddenly Yolande’s voice sounded in the 
adjoining room. She was reading to Ann 
Judd, and he strained his ears to catch her 
words. 

What a mellow voice she had. How musical 
its cadences were! Why did she not amuse 
him thus? If she read to him at all she chose 
such articles from newspapers as she thought 
would interest him. But for her other 
patient’s edification she read “ Idylls of the 
King,” and such books as ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’’ or “‘ Jane Eyre.” 

He stirred impatiently, and rang the bell 
beside him. ‘Yolande answered his summons 
quickly and quietly. 

‘‘I want my pillows rearranged,’”’ he said, 
ungraciously ; and, although she flashed under 
his tone, she lifted him gently, and smoothed 
out his pillow with deft hands. 

** What is the matter with you? You are 
whiter and thinner than when I saw you 
first."’ 

“T have had a great deal to do, Sir John, 
and very little exercise since then.” 

“Ugh! You're not a very cheerfal com- 
panion for a sick-room !”’ 

Jast for a moment he thought she would 
flash into anger, but she controlled herself 
admirably. 

‘“‘T am sorry, and will endeavour to be more 
amusing in fature.” 

‘‘ If you mean that, bring your book here 
<i - el I & devot 

gs our on; I canno e@ my- 
self nabeiaedis to you. It is Ann’s turn now; 
but if you care to listen I will leave her door 
open.” 

“Thank you, no!" sharply. “I hate a 
woman to speak loudly. Come back; I’ve 
something to say to you. If you were wise 
you would affect great consideration for me, 
as if might soften me towards you.” 

The flash on her lovely face was deeper 
now. 

‘I might be tempted to do so if I had any 
hope of winning your favour, but I have not. 
Pray, forget we ever met in any other charac- 
ters than those of nurse and invalid.” 

After she was gone he lay thinking of her 
words and ways, and doing his best to steel 
his heart against her. But the next day he 
said, curtly,— 

“* You are going to the girl in there?” 
Yes.” 


“You can leave the door open. My eyes 
ache too badly to allow me to.read.”’ 

She smiled slightly as she obeyed, and after 
this it became the custom for her to seat her- 
self midway between the invalids, and read 


- 





or sing as they wished. One morning §; 
John turned abruptly towards her. io 

‘¢ Why does not your father visit me?"’ 

She blushed deeply. 

‘* He accords me his hospitality grudgingly 
and of necessity, but I will relieve him of m 
presence as soon as that imbecile doctor qij] 
allow meto move. I suppose he resents my 
conduct to you?” 

“T am afraid so. You see, he wished mae 
always to remain in ignorance of the past, 
and the blow you dealS me was as sudden ag 
it was cruel,"’ 

“And you are not inclined to forgive or 
forget?” 

«I will try to forgive, but it is impossibla 
to forget,” she answered, y: 

“And if you have not forgiven me why are 
you so careful for my comfort?” 

‘© would do as much for any other creature 
who was thrown upon me for assistance.” 

“That isn’t very flattering to my vanity,” 
Sir John said, with a short, hard laugh, “ but 
it is at least truthful. Oome nearer, Miss 
Strong. I am going to make an admission 
which has cost me a struggle with my pride, 
Bat for that unfortunate stain upon your 
name there is no girl I would so much wish 
to call daughter as yourself.” 

“ Asit is, Sir John,” wearily, “‘ you regard 
me as @ dangerous person ?”’ 

‘To a man’s of mind, yes. I have 
tried to hate you, and failed. It isn’t your 
beauty that has won my regard, for I have 
met many lovely women in my life, and I am 
quite sure it is not your affection or esteem 
for me,” with a wry grimace. ** What witchery 
have you used to bring about such a result? 
You don’t know. Ah, well! Tell your father 
John Amory wishes to see and thauk him for 
his hospitality.” 

‘You forget, sir, it is given grudgingly and 
of necessity,’’ with a demure look. 

He smiled slightly, and ded her more 
kindly than he had hitherto done. 

**You are a good girl,” he said, almost 
gently. “ Your father should be proud of 
his treasure. I hope you will be happy some 
day in a good man’s love.” 

A little bitter.smile curved her beautifal 
mouth, 

“You are erous, Sir John. I am unfit 
to enter your family, but you are willing that 
I should carry my shame into some other 
house.” 


“ Jast 0; it is the way of the world. And, 
after all, Yolande, you and Roy were mere 
children at the time of your engagement. If 
ever you met-again you would probably find 
yourselves disenchanted.” 

“T think not,” with quiet confidence. ‘“ We 
both believe the poet's words, that, as each 
= has but one soul, so each has but one 

ve,”” 

‘“‘ And for Roy’s sake you will live out your 
life alone ?” 

She bowed, and moved to a distance that 
he might not see the distress on her face, the 
anguish in her eyes ; bat he was keener sighted 
than she believed. 

*“‘ You have given my son his freedom?” 

‘+ T have, believing it to be for his good ; but 
should he find life empty without me, that I 
am indeed necessary to him, I will hold out 
no longer. I am wealthy now, and all I have 
should be his. On the other hand, Sir John, 
if he feels it wisest and best to forget our 
mutual vows I shall neither reproach nor re- 


mind him of them. In all things I would act 


for his good.” 

She went into Ann Judd’s room then, not 
daring to say more lest her courage should 
fail her; and Sir John lay thinking over her 
words, and fighting with the pride which was 
so dominant a feature in his character. 

At dusk Mr. Strong visited him. He looked 
very tall and stalwart standing there in the 
dim light, and his voice was unnatarally stern 
and low. : 

‘You sent for me, Amory; what is your 
business with me?” 

“Sit down. You won't? Ah, well, have 
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your own way. Of course I wanted to thank 
you for your hospitality and the good nursing 
{ have received.’ 

« Your thanks are due to Miss Strong, not 
to me,” in the same hard tone. ‘There is 
no man I am so unwilling to serve as your- 

1.” 
eu I know it, and it is natural, I suppose. 
Bot put yourself in my place. Were Roy 
your son, would you care for him to marry a 
girl whose mother was an——”’ 

“Silence! I loved her, and at least for her 
innocent child’s sake leave her sin unspoken. 
In my blindness I believed that the old saying, 
‘like mother, like daughter,’ would be again 
verified, but Tam ashamed now that I could 
harbour any suspicion of one so good, so pure 
as my Yolande. Do you wonder that I am 
discourteous to you? that all my manhood 
rises in bitter protest against you?” 

“No, I don’t,” Sir John answered, frankly; 
“itis very nataral. The girl is as good as 
she is beautifal. I think she could not lie, 
and would not lend herself to any deceit. And 
ia sending for youl had a purpose. Strong, 
I will no longer oppose Roy's marriage. Give 
me pen and paper, and I'll write the young dog 
tocome home, I want my son,’ and here his 
voice faltered. But, ashamed of his emotion, 
he added quickly, ‘‘ Don’t tell the jade I have 
come to my senses. I want to give her u 
pleasant surprise.” 

He wrote a few words hastily, and then, 
sarning to Mr. Strong, said,— 

“ Read this, and tell me if it suita you :— 

“* Come home at once, Roy; I am tired of 
our estrangement. You may marry a sweep’s 
daughter if you like, so long as you celebrate 
the ceremony in England.’ ” 

Strong smiled. 

“Tt has one merit: it is very lucid.” 

— elder man glanced shamefacedly at 

im. 

“ Will you shake hands? "’ 

“ With all my heart. You haye made me 
eternally your debtor.” 

After this Sir John began to mend rapidly, 
and his manner towards Yolande grew so 
tender and courteous that, against her will, 
the girl began to regard him with affection. 

Sometimes he was tempted to tell her of 
Roy’s coming when he saw how pale ani 
slender she had grown, but always he checked 
the impulse, 

“Til give her a grand surprise,” he 
thought ; ‘‘and Roy must be well on his way 


Yes, each day brought the young man nearer 
to his native land, bat not at all in obedience 
to Sir John’s sammons, which, indeed, he had 
never received, having started for England on 
receipt of Mr. Strong's letter. 

“She shall not roin her life and mine,” he 
thought. ‘“ My beantifal darling! could you 
think so poorly of me. as to fancy I would 
take my freedom ?” 

He was very confident that he should win 
her to listen to his prayer, and, in gonsequence, 
was 80 lighthearted, so fall of life, so ready to 
help one and all that he was speedily a favour- 
ite with both passengers and crew. 

The wild free life of the past three years 
had brought into force all his nobler qualities, 
Until in the frank bronzed face one read 
pera. and determination, as well as good 

ure, 


He was broader and more manly, too, in 
Sppearance; his voice was hearty and reso- 
lute, and his whole frame seemed instinct with 
strong,’ jubilant life. 

A lover to be proud of? Ah, yes, for since 
frst he looked on Yolande’s sweet face no 
Other woman had claimed a thought from 
pe and for purity of morals he was a very 


* * + * 
Sir John pate ot alone in the smoking- 
room of Amory 1. He leaned his head 


feo” Bis hand, and gazed moodily into the 


“Can anything have happened to bim ?” he 
thought. “ Tt ig strange Ihave had no reply. 





Will he come without writing, or is he too 
angry with me to forgive me? ” 


‘‘ Dear father, let there be no talk of for- 
giveness between us,’’ Roy answered, eagerly, 


The old man looked worn and troubled ;! ‘I was in fault too. I remember some very 


and, in his heart, he acknowledged there was 
small wonder that Roy was bitter against him. 

«And yet I acted for his good as [ believed. 
How could I know this girl was so worthy 
his love? How could I guess her beauty was 
not her only charm? Oh, my son! oh, my 
son! if you would but return! Was I ever 
harsh to you save this once? DidI ever deny 
you any gift—any wish save this? ”’ 

He heard a sound in the hall, and started to 
his feet. Whose was that step, that ringing 
voice ? 

‘* Roy! Roy!” he said, in a husky whisper. 
‘‘Oh, thank Heaven, he has come at last.” 

_ He rose to meet the long-lost son, He ad: 
vansed a few steps, then stood with his hands 
resting on a table, trembling like a weak 
woman. The door opened, and a tall, bearded 
young fellow stood before him ; so much nobler, 
so much more self-confident than] the youth 
who had left him in anger, that he could 
scarcely believe it was Roy he saw. 

Bat the same sunny hair waved above the 
bronzed brow, the same honest blue eyes were 
bent upon him, only they were fall of pain and 
condemnation now. 

The old man stretched out his hand. 

“Roy!” he faltered, ‘‘haven’t you a word 
for me?” 

The handsome face changed and softened, 
but he did not attempt to take his father’s 
hand. 

“Father,” he said. ‘' You think that my 
coming means I give in to your wishes, that I 
will consent to resign Yolande. It does not. 
Knowing all her goodness, all her worth, I will 
go to her and never leave her until I have 
wrang & promise from her to marry me at 
once. Father I loved, and love you; but she 
is first. For her I am willing to give up all, 
home, country, friends——"’ 

‘Stay, Roy! Why should you give up every- 
thing? Marry her if you will, bat do not leave 
me.” 


Roy looked dazed. 

‘Do you mean that, at last, you consent?” 
he asked. 

‘Yes, yes. Don't humble the old man any 
more, my boy; he is heartily ashamed of his 
pig-headedness.”” And something like a sob 
shook Sir John's voice, as his son caught and 
clasped his hand close in hisown. And surely 
it was no shame to Roy that his blue eyes 
were dimmed with sudden tears. 

“ Sit down, boy!” said the father, when each 
had mastered his emotion’ “Sit down and 
let me explain things to you. You know the 
morning before I met with my accident (it has 
lamed me for life) I went to Stowe, and saw 
that poor girl alone. I was very hard with her, 
believing she knew her mother’s shameful 
story, and was anxious to shelter herself under 
our ancient and honourable name. I bade her 
think of the stain upon her, and then realised 
for the first time that she was really ignorant 
of the story. 

‘Well, I was brute enough to tell her it in 
the blantest way possible. I shall never for- 
get the look she tarned on me; and angry as 
I was with her for having won your affections, 
I felt very guilty and uncomfortable as I went 
from the Manor. 

“Then came my accident, and Strong did 
violence to his own feelings when he received 
me into his house. She (your Rose of May) 
nursed me with untiring kindness, but made 
no attempt to ‘win my favour; showed me no 
more ‘attention than she gave the poor little 
maid in the adjoining room. And I can assure 
_ I was very trying. I plagued her in every 

maginable way, and tried to imagine faults 
where there were none. 

‘‘ To the last I never told her I regretted my 
conduct, that I had written you to come home 
and marry the woman of your choice. Roy, 
can you ever forgive me? Perhaps, when you 
remember that all I did was (as I believed) for 
us welfare, you will not find it so very 


bitter words I eaid at our last meeting, and [ 
" gueas it is a case of ‘ potand kettle.’ Suppose 
j we agree to bury the past, never by word or 
look to rake it up.’’ And he stretched out his 
hand once more. 
| The next morning, when father and son sat 
together at breakfast, the former said, — 
' “T sappose you will be off to Stowe by the 
| eleven-fifteen this morning ?”’ 

‘Yes, if you can spare me. I confess I 
shall know no peace until [ have seen 
Yolande.”’ 

Sir John sighed. 

‘I expected nothing else. It is only natural 
| you shonld be all eagerness to meet her, but it 
,is natural, too, for me to feel some envy of her 

great, good fortune. You see, she has taken 
| my place, and is first with you now.” 
“Tt is an experience most fathers get,” 
gently ; ‘‘ but youmustremember there will be 
' two to care for younow in lieu of one. Yolande 
will not only be easily appeased, but easily 
won by your kindness.” 

“TI hope so. Well, well, boy, youhave waited 
long enough for your bride. J will not keep 
you longer from her.” ; 

An hour later, Roy looked into his father's 
room. 

“T'm off now, dad! Wish me good lack,” 
with a happy laugh. ‘If all goes well—and I 
feel it will—I shall be with you again in a couple 
of days, and shall not come alone. I'll prevail 
on Strong and that pretty old maid to sbare- 
our journey, and we'll have a splendid house- 
warming. Good-bye,” and so he was gove. 

He walked to the station, which was bat 
three minutes, journey from Amory Hail, and 
folks turned to look at the tall, strong figure, 
the happy, honest face. Piswd 

A great many did not recognise him as he 
swung by, and he was too much engrossed 
with his own thoughts to care who came or 
went. The words of a poem he had read long 
ago rang through his brain. 





‘¢ A girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there, 
In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal, 
When the King looked where she looks now, 
Breathless, dumb, ; 
Till I come.” 


“© When I do come she will speak not, she will 
stand 
Either hand. 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
Of my face, 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech, 
Each on each.” 


Counted by miles the journey from Amory 
Hall to Stowe was a mere bagatelle, but by his 
heart’s impatience it exceeded in length even 
his voyage to the Antipodes. 

The train stopped at every station, and it 
seemed to Roy would never go on agair. His 
fellow-passengers regarded him curiously and 
amusedly ; such impatience pointed him out to 
them as a probable bridegroom. ; 

But to their disappointment no fair. faced 
girl met him on the little platform at Stows, 
and, indeed, no one appeared to recognise him. 
So he swung out of the station, and oxe lady 
remarked to another,— 

‘* What a splendid looking young fellow! [I 
wonder who he is!” 

“ And what his errand,’ laughed the other. 
“ He didn’t appear anxious enough for an un- 
declared suitor. He is probably on a visit to 
his lady. love,” , 

Roy walked quickly along the high road. and 
came at last to the borders of Stowe Park. 
The hedges were carefally trimmed now, the 
fences unbroken; a herd of deer scudded 
across the grass as he swung open the gate and 
entered. 

He was at once accosted by Mead, and 
having informed bim his errand was to Miss 
\S:rong was allowed to pacs on, ap the b:oad 
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drive, now so carefally kept, and through the 
still fragrant gardens. Y 

A solemn functionary admitted him and led 
him to one of Yolande’s reception-rooms, 
throngh the windows of which he conld see 
the Rosery. 

And thera, her hands full of the last roses 
of the year, walked Yolande, talking to her 
father. 


He grew sick and faint with sudden excess | 


of joy; his face went white asa. frightened 
woman's, and his heart beat so loudly it 
seemed to echo through theroom, By a fierce 
effort he conquered his emotion, and stepping 
through a French window, softly spoke one 
word,— 

‘* Yolande.” 


She stood quite still (while Mr. Strong dis- ; 


creetly retired), and her eyes were full of a 
great, ble gladness. She could not 
move, she could not speak ; she only felt he had 


returned to her, that. neither time nor her | 
own ead story, not even the fact that she had | 


given him his freedom, could quench the love 
he bore her. . 

‘What, not a word, sweetheart ?’’ he said, 
smiling down at her, ‘not one little word? 
Oh! foolish girl, to believe I would take my 
freedom.” 

He drew her inte the house, and folding 
her to his loyal heart, kissed her again and 
again in a passion of love. 

“Oh, Roy! Roy!” she .whispered, in: a 
breathless way, ‘‘is it really you? I can 
hardly believe the evidence of my own eye- 
sight. Oh, love! love! this ia too good to: be 
true. I shail wake and find——” 

‘‘Me a shadow,” with a joyous laugh, “ and 
such a substantial one, too! Stand back, 
sweetheart, and let. melook well at you. How 
pale you have grown, you poor, sweet Roseof 
May! What a conceited fellow I shall be, for 
of course pallor, and the shadow I saw on 
your beauty were alike for me.” 

Then—well then, there followed the usual 
low-toned converse, explanations, caresces, 
and mutual promises of constancy, and they 
started apart very guiltily when Mr. Strong 
entered the room, 


* * 


* 

It wanted but a. few days to Yolande’s 
wedding, and Miss Ranee sat alone in the 
breakfast room ; her face was very sad, and 
her pretty eyes were heavy with unshed tears. 


‘* When she is gone I mrust-go too. No one 
will want me then ; there. will be nothing for 
me to do, no reason why I should stay,” and 
she sighed as she spoke. 

“Wrong, wrong, all wrong, Ada,” said Rolf 
Strong’s voice, and he came and stood beside 
her. ‘‘When Yolande. is gone I shall need 
you more than ever I did, and it will be your 
duty (as I know it will be your pleasure) to do 
those little things for me she has been wont 
todo. Thereisa great reason why youshould 
stay. I want youfor my wife. I will notsa 
I love you as I loved her, who shall hencefor 
be nameless, but Iestgem you, I have a great 
and true affection for you. Ada; will you 
stay? Will you trust me?” 

She turned to him with a pretty gesture. 

“ Rolf! Rolf!” she said, and clang about 
him, weeping for very joy. 

At last the faithfal love of so many weary 
years had met its reward. 
* . * . * 

So there were two weddings in lien of one, 
and Yolande dressed her father's bride, despite 
all her remonstrances. 

‘“‘ He will be proud. of you,” she said, gently 
and kissed Ada’s cheek.. ‘‘ You are so pretty."’ 

And indeéd she was, despite the rapidly 
whitening hair and the little furrows on the 
once smooth brow. 

Sir John Amery lived many years after his 
son’s marriage—lived to be plagued and 
idolised by his son’s children, lived to. learn 
allthe depthand sweetness of a daughter's love; 
and when at last they laid him t> rest no one 
mourned him more-sincerely than she who had 
ounce been his béte noir. 

' [THE END.] 


FAORTIA: 


CurnaMeN never play billiards, because they 
can't use their queues. 

Sue: “ John, what is.a coastwise steamer?” 
He: ‘‘One that knows how to keep off the 
rocks, darling.” 

One of the Western ranches is owned and 
managed by a woman. She is. probably the 
cow-belle of the Weat. 

A youne woman who married. a one-legged 
man says it doesn’t take muck to make her 
| husband “ hopping mad.” 

“I’ve been getting points on the carpet 
| trade,” said the man who walked on a lot of 





: tacks-in his bare feet one night. 

Ernen: “I had quite a notion tO mai 
Mr. Wh .' Ella: “And why didn’t you?” 
Ethel: ‘Ob, he didn't ask me.” 

Tue people in the. andience who talk con- 
— during the progress of a play should 
learn the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 

A PHYSICIAN says bee a a _ ia probably 
during the day than nig’ at is y 
because his wife picks his pockets in -the 
morning. 

Fee ee 

The rule of precaution enforces 
The wedding certificates being prepared 
With a coupon or two for divorces. 

Wrre: “A box came to-day, John, ad: 
dressed to you.” Husband: * Did you open 
it?” Wife: ‘‘No.” Hasband: ‘‘ Well, I wish 
you had. It may be one of thove infernal 
machines.” 

He: “Handsome woman, that Major Bold’s 
wife; but why will she wear such lotd 
gowns?” She: “Ont of consideration to 
the major, I fancy. He is'sc shockingly deaf, 
don't you know ?” 

A Lancaster woman has invented “a 
valuable attachment for a sewing machine.”’ 
The most valuable attachment for a sewing 
machine, after all, is a young woman about 
eighteen years old. 

Otp Man (calling down the staira to 
daughter): ‘‘Clara!’? Daughter: ‘ Yes, 
papa.” Old Man: “ Ask. that young manin 
the parlour which he prefers for. breakfaet— 
milk rolls or Vienna bread.” j 

Severs. diamonds wore: found in: a mete- 
orite which fell in the town of. Krasnoslobodsk, 
Rassia. They will be.given:to the individuals 
who are. able to mounce the nameof the 
town. Now is thé time:to gat up.clubs, 

Symeatuisina Ferenp (to widow whose hus: 
band was: blown to pieces by nitro-glycerine):: 
“In what part of the oil coun did your 
husband die, Mrs: Driller?’ Widow (eually) : 
** Poor John died pretty much‘all over it.’” 

Wrre: “TIT am so worried about that cough 
of yours, John, dear.” Hasband’ (fondly): 
“Don’t be foolish, little one; if is a mere 
nothing.”’ Wife: ‘It may’be-a mere nothing, 
John, but I do wish you would see—the— 
insurance-man to-day.” 

‘Whar are you making faces for?” said 
Mr. W’Gilder to Mr. Dago. ‘“ There ain’t 
anything the matter with that. cigar I e 
you, is there?’ ‘“N6, I s’pose not, 8 
replied his friend. ‘‘Do I stay here, or do [ 
go out into the yard to die?” 

“Waar did Mrs. B. have on?” asked 
lady who. had been prevented from i 
. eal Stet her better-half. ‘Sort o 

under an ti by nded. 
the dreadfal man ; aan pe ape Uae ae he 
meant by that, said he could not give details, 
but it “was loud and shocking.’’ 


‘*] UNDERSTAND you sworeoff at New’ Year’s; 
Jack.” ‘* Ldid.” “ Keeping your resolution?” 
‘ Yes, siz.” ‘Going:to stick:to it?" '‘*I ann” 
‘Then perhaps: you could lends fellow a 
few, —.” ‘“E‘swore off. lending’ money’ 
too.” “ You did?” ¥ 








"and I’ going te 
stick to that, also.’’ ‘Oh, all right. ong.’’ 
| “8 'long.” } 


A Satisractony Expnanation.— Wife : “‘ What 
is meant, John, by the phitase ‘carrying coals 
to Newcastle?’’? Husband: “Itis‘a meta. 
phor, my dear, showing the doing of something 
that is unnecessary.’ ‘I don't exactly under. 
stand. Give me an illustration, a familiar 
one.” ‘ Well, if I was to bring you home a 
book entitled How to Talk that-would be carry. 
ing coals-to Newcastle.’’ 

oF " she said, burying her face upon 
the old man’s shoulder, ‘if I can‘win the pure, 
earaest love of an honest, ht man, my 
life will be fall indeed. I not for mere 
wealth. I would love and honour such a man, 
dear father, if even £25 000 were. all that he 
could ri call. .his: own,’ “ Noble girl,” 

old man, deeply affected, «1 
hepe you may find him.” 


Por ten ,” said the new boarder, 
mF, | « my habits re bene regnlar clockwork. I 


rose‘on the stroke-of six: half-an-hour later 

I sat'down to breakfast; at seven I was at 
Bee teesine OE, ans ~~ 

was‘in: ‘nine | 

food, and hada't a sick day in all that ‘ime? 

‘Dear me!” said the deacon, in sympathetic 

tones: 9“ What were you ix ss 

Turs a newsboy thrast hie head 
into atrhotel waiting-room and yelled : ‘‘Heard 
about the catch madé. by a policeman last 
night?” “Nol” “Nol” “What about 
it?” and his papers went off like hot cakes. 
‘Catch made by a policeman, eh? Dont be- 
lieve any such stuff! Thought policemen 
always asleep about the time a catch was 
on hand.” ‘*That’s it exactly—he caught a 
nap!’ and the door closed with a bang. 

A Ser. Denyine Hussanp.—'' George, dear,” 
said a loving wife, ‘‘ why don’t: you.smoke the 
cigars I to rem ae geal 
“A pipe is enough. for me, my love. 
Pe igh too rich for my blood.” “Bat, 
George, dear, they didn’t cost much. I paid 
only ten shillings for the box.” ‘It was 
very thoughtful of you to buy them, Mary; 
but, as I said, a pipe is good, for me. 
Your kindness; however, won't thrown 
away. The cigars will enable me to do the 
handsome. thing by our friends. when the 
call. They H bave’ent.’ “BatIsi 
like to see you sntoke one of them, dear.” 
“ Self.denial, my darling,,is one of the greatest 
of human virtues. I deny myself for the plea- 
sure of our friends.” ‘It is.noble of you, 
George, and after all. I am prond of your re- 
solution.’”” ‘Don’t make me vain,” said the 

! ite, as he. went ont on the doorstep to 
enjoy the sixpenny he had purchased. coming 
home. 


Srars, 

Mi opinyun ov mankind, as a brilliant 
suckcess, needs‘a good deal ov nussing. 

No church can expekt tew be very suckcess- 
fal now days, unless it haz got a good orkestra 
in it, 

Hope iz a thoughtless jade—she often cheats 
us, but she haz no malace. 

When i waz yung i thoughé all money spent 
waz well invested, az i get older i cypher 
different.. 

God. makes opportunitys, but: man must 
hunt for them. 

Invenshan and-jadgement are seldom found 
together. 

Antbishun tew shine in everything iz a sure 
way tew put a man’s kandell all out. 

Man's make-up iz ov natur and.custom, 
and i don’t kno which ov the two iz the 
most powerfullest. : 

A grate brag iz either a phool ora coward, 
and probably he iz both. 

Az long az we are lucky we attribit it tew 
our smartness ; our bad ‘luck we giv the gods 
credit,for, 


. Bhareiz person in thie world that every 
bedity ken tal yerall ‘about, and that iz the 
next door nabor. 

too well to ever 


Th ‘peopie: who lova’ 
be jeatous: ; Jos Brus, 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesty THe Queen has signified her 


intention of becoming paw of the Working ' strength of the army by 700,000 men, and the | 

The Princess Beatrice will | initial cost of putting the change into effect, | 
be patron of the London groups of the agso- not considering the subsequent annual ex- | 
ciation. Her Royal Highness:taks a zealous pense, will be £14,000 000: Fora poor country ' 


Ladies’ Guild. 


interest in the work of the society, founded by 
Lady Mary Fielding; she attends the com. | 
mittee regularly when in town, examines the 
report of cases in need of help, and grants 

nsions, Some important work has been | 


done by the guild for various members of the | since the end of September. The detailed ; 


Royal family, H.R.H. Princess Frederika ! 
being algo one of its sympathising supporters, | 
Lady Eden continues to.superintend the art | 
needlework department, which hus acquired a | 
just celebrity for its admirable church work, 
and its almost-unrivalled skill in restoring-old 
tapestries. 

Tar Lady Mayoress had a brilliant recep. | 
tion (the first of the season), at the Mansion | 
House, which hay been thoroughly redecorated ; 
and vastly improved, Besides the usual re- 
ception there was some gocd music. Mme.: 
De Vie sang a French song, and “She 
wandered down the mountain side,’ with 
mach feeling; and the winner of the De 
Keyser ip at the Guildhall School of 
Masic (a pupil of Joachim) played: the violin 
agit is not often played. ~ There were three 
Parsee ladies in their native dresses. One 
wore cream, bordered: with black and gold 
embroidery, which was carried gracefully over 
her head; another, a black head drapery 
magnificently embroidered in gold on a’tran- 
sparent foundation; while the. third was 
arrayed in cloth of gold and silver. A large 
gathering» of Parsee gentlemen were: also 
present: The Lady Mayoress wore black 
silk, with a soft pink waistcoat, many fine 

ied a bouquet. There 
were several young ladies assisting her in em 
tertaining. 

Tue Carnival has been kept royally at Nice. 
The cortége opened with gendarmes, followed 
by firemen, and all the heterogeneous: sur- 
roundings’ of King Carnival. There was a 
féte and masked.bail atthe casino. The-Tri- 
bunes.along the-Promenade des Anglais were 
filled-early. Bandeof:mupic were stationed at 
interval, A ‘stand near the Méditer- 
ranée Club was. reserved for the Emperor of 
Brazil, The carriages were well decorated, 
Mme, Jeanne Ray’s was a mass.of mimosa, 
relieved by: blue and cream ribbons. Mme. 
—— = ganas har alge anemones, 

iotrope, mimosa, and pinks, the carriage 
lamps being. replaced. by bouquets; The 
Dauprat wt a er was covered with 
greenery and merican with magni- 
ficent: bouqnets, at.each ome ; in the rear. 
was a horn of plenty, from which flowers 
vere falling, Colonel Freeman's car looked 
like. nest of green firs on wheels;. studded 
with thousands. of. flowers; at each corner: 
were the American, English, and’ French flags, 

A monumeNT to the ill-fated Lady Flora 
Hastings has jast been. erected in the. kirk- 
yard.as.Loudoun, Ayrshire, near the. vault of 
the Hastings family, in which’ shelies buried. 
commemorates the Mar- 
chioness of Hastings, Lady Flora’s mother, 
who survived her only a short time, and 
whose coffin was placed beside her danghter’s, 

Two of the Queen’s carriages have been sent 
from the Royal Mews at Windsor Castle to 
lialy, for Her Majesty’s use whileat Florence. 
Ths vehicles bore large black labels, painted 
in white. letters, with the direstion “Sa 
Majesté la Reine de la. Grande Bretagne; 
Vita Palmieri, Florence, Italie,” and were 
Sonveyed by South- Western and. South. 
Eastern railways to Folkestone. They were 
to be forwarded via Boulogne to Florence, 
whither Her Majesty proceeds on March 20. 

Ir is not yet publicly known whether the 
marriage of Prince Oscar and Mile, Ebba 
Miiock takes place at the Swedish Church, 
Londen, or at h, but it is believed 
at the latter place, 





STATISTICS. 


Tue new German Army Bill increases the 


like Germany, this is simply a terrific sacri- 
fice. 

Tur Wueat Cror of last year was. evidently 
a good one, for farmers’ deliveries have been 
maintained at a consistently high figure ever’ 


estimate just published by the Privy Council 
show a yield of 32:25 bushels per acre, or 5 38 
bushels.above the deficient yield of the pre- 
ceding year, and about 3:25 bushels above-an 
ordinary average yield. The distinguishing 
feature of the year, according to the Privy 
Council report, was extremely fine quality 
and goed. weight,. resulting from a colddry 
spring extending into- May, followed by dry 
hot weather almost to the close of harvest. 
Wheat has. been. threshed in the counties of 
Dorset and Wilts, weighing 68lbs. per bushel, 
and the average weight'in some districts has 
reached 63 lbs. to 64 lbs. per bushel. One of 
the estimators, a miller in large business, has 
met with handreds of samples weighing 66 lbs. 
to the bushel. The straw of all cereale was 
short, and wheatstraw, according to the re- 
turns, realised in some neighbour £3 to 
£4 per ton. The yield of wheat in some 
localities was as high as fifty to sixty bushels 
per acre, though on light chalks and gravels, 
which suffered from drought, it was inferior. 





GEMS. 


A man whose heart does not respond to an 
act of doing good or giving a is no 
longera man. Hehas line of man- 
hood and should be ranked among beasts. 

A coop man is the best friend, and there- 
fore is first to be chosen, longest.to be retained, 
and, indeed, never to- bs with, unless 
he ceases to be that for which he waschosen. 

Ir seems to me, says an eminent writer, 


that the world is withering under routine. | geatl 


‘Tis the inevitable lot of humanity; bat in 
old days it was a routine of great thoughts, 
and now it is a routine of little ones. 

Tuosr who have no ear for music must. be 


very careful how they speak about the myste- 


rious world of thrilling vibrations which are 
idle noises to them. And so. the true saint 
ean be entirely appreciated only by saintly 
natures. 





BOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANING JEWELLERY.—A good powder for 
cleaning jewellery, silver watch cases, dc., is 
ae mixing about four parts: of whit- 
ing with'one of rouge, using with slcchol or 
water ; this, it will be found, ia easily brushed 
out of crevices, engravings, &o. 

Omermr.— Allow one egg for each person 
(two eggs make a small omelet). Beat the 


eggs well till light, season with pepper and.} each 


aslt, and a spoonful of finely-chopped chives,’ 
or shalot, and parsley; puta little butter in a 


pan; and when it is melted and hot-put it in} 


the eggs, &c., and fry. When the underside 
is coloured, and the top is about the consis- 
tency of scrambled eggs, slip it out of the pan 
into @ hot dish, fold it over and serve it at 
once. 

Ginerr Branpy.—Crush well. in. a mortar 
some white ginger, and place itin a jar with 
either the best loaf or sugar, candy, 
and the thinly-pared rind of lemen. To this 
add the brandy, and let it all steep together 
for about a week, according to the strength of 
ginger desired. Stir occasionally, and finally 
strain it off and bottle. The proportions are: 
not quite half‘ounce of ginger, three quarters 
of pound of sugar or sugar candy, and. the peel. 
of one lemon to each quart of best brandy. 





MISCELLANEOTE. 


Increase of fortune brings increase of cares. 
Riches and power, so much the aim of all 
men, are no more capable of giving worldly 
happiness than of giving health, strength, or 
beauty. On the contrary, they often become 
real misfortunes and the bitter sources of 
misery in various ways. 

Useron Hints.—A French savant notes the 
fact that one seeks in vain for fine vcom- 
plexions among fashionable folk. Where 
wealth has been hereditary, coarse, dry skin 
is transmitted and aupeees soon after infancy. 
The cause of this sallow and faded condition, 
which the aristocratic classes sadly lament, 
is easily perceived, and its statement here 
may afford, by contxaat, comfort to some 
country girls, and perhaps.a hint in season for 
others: ‘They sit up late and get up late, 
thus losing the health-giving morning air; 
they feed too richly; they dress too fashion- 
ably, being swathed:in furs at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and having next to no clothing 
on the upper part of the body at midnight. 
And yet ts tells us the skin, to remain 
pure and must not be exposed to extremes. 
of heat aud cold, must not have its healthy 
perspiration checked. by sudden draughts. The 
woman who would have a beautifal com- 
plexiom must live plainly, avoid rich meata, 
too much game and highly-seasoned made 
dishes.” 

Unexpecrep Witnesses —An Italian tax- 
collector employed as clerk a young man 
named Andrea Pellicioni, but after a whole 
year’s service refused to pay him any wages. 
Pellicioni forthwith brought an action against 
hisemployer, demanding as his. due a sum of 
three hundred lire.. Brugnoli, however, pro- 
duced a document subscribed by the young 
clerk, in which the latter engaged to serve him 
without any psy, Pellicioni granted that the 
signature atthe bottom of the paper was his 
own, butdeclared that he had never before 
seen the contract which occujied the rest of 
the page. The quarrel came beforea higher 
tribunal, and the paper in question was sab- 
mitted to the examination of experts. These 
emen:pointed out that the signature at 
the foot of the’ paper, ‘“‘ Andrea Pellicioni,”’ 
had been traversed and blotted. by flies while 
the ink was:still wet, whereas the rest of the 
writing was perfectly clear and untouched b 
flies.. Their opinion was: that Bragnoli 
possessed himeelf of a sheet of paper u 
which he found Pellicioni’s signature, and hat 
then written the pretended contract over it. 
The court this view, and the tax- 
collector was condemmed to three years’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour. 

Antiquity or Terucrarny.—In a curious old 
work printed at:-Paris in 1622 there occurs & 
gomantabte passage, of which the following is 
a translation: ‘*We may also tell you of this 


‘great and wonderful secret, which a certain 
German 


has shown 'to King Henry, and who, 
by his industry and dexterity, is able to speak 
with thoze who are far away, and this by 
means of the magnet. He first rubs together 
two. needle magnets, and then places them 
separately upon two clock dials, around 
which are engraven the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet. If, then, they wish to. speak 
together, or make each other understand what 
they would desire; they move one hand around 
sntil i¢ has pointed to the letters which are 
necessary to. make. the words and. sentences 
that they would say; and as they turm one 
needle, soalso the distant needle turns, makiog 
always:the same movement. The king seeing 
this wonderful seeret’forbade him to divulge 
it, fearing that thus would be opened very 
dangerous communication between the armies 
of his enemies-and their besieged towns. The 
notion that. two magnetic needles by being 
rubbed together would. afterwards move in 
sympathy finds a place in.more than one book 
of marvels of the seventeenth century, but the 
above date is, we belicve, the earliest to. which 
it has yet been traced. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Berty.—March 22, 1874, came on Sunday ; March 28, 
1863, on Saturday ; July 10, 1870, on Sunday. 

One ty Trovsie.—Not unless money has been paid 
during the twelvemonth for the child’s support. 


A Norrotk Giru.—The 26th February, 1857, fell on 
a Thursday, and the 17th May, 1867, on a Friday. 


Dora.—It is proper for a gentleman to offer his arm 
to any lady whom he may be escorting at night, and 
also to give her the wall. 


D. F. F.—Clara means bright, illustrious. Frances is 
the feminine of Francis, and means free ; or, according 
to some authorities, fierce. 


Janey.—No. It is not proper for a lady to do any- 
thing during oy Feng which it would be improper for 
her to do at any other time. 


G. H. W.—You are remarkably well developed in both 
Dust and waist measure, but your hands and feet are 
very little above the average size. 


Cyrmro.—l. The llth February, 1864, fell on a Thurs- 
day; the llth July in the same year on a Monday. 2. 
The name James means beguiling. 


M. 8. C.—You must give six months’ notice, expiring 
at the date the tenant entered ; thus, if the tenant 
entered at Christmas you must give notice in June. 


Lertre.—The sound of a in ask is between that of a in 
at and that ofain fur. You can come near giving the 
correct sound by lengthening and broodening the sound 
of @ in at just a little. 


Brows Eyrs.—l. The portrait is that of a tall, 
dark, slender young lady with bright eyes and an in- 
telligent and rather determined expression. 2. Fair 
wri 8. Try the dumb-bell exercise. 4. Decidedly 
small waisted. 


C. 8. 8.—A lady who is nota 
ally feel very awkward ina or other place in 
which the terpsichorean art is practised. She should 
first perfect herself in it, and then will have no trouble 
in getting a partner and acquitting herself with credit. 


G. and B.—1. Both are children of men who belong 
to the professional world, and certainly the “ artist's 
daughter” would not be lowering herself. Perhaps, 
she would not object to marry the son ofa well- 
known bishop who for many years wasa famous school- 
master. 2. Gentlemen, we hope. 


8S. N. ¥.—Instead of writing to the young lady, the 
young man should hunt up somebody who could give 
him an introduction to her. To write to her while they 
were yet strangers would be intrusive un his part ; and 
if she Roane nome = nate ryt rene have reason 
to suppose e was offen at his presumption, as 
she very likely would be. 


ANNIE AND Jay.—You seem to be two foolish girls, 
and need the supervision of your mothers. You should 
give up all thought of the strange young men who (ac- 
cording to your own story) behaved in such an ungentle- 
manly way towards you, and pay strict attention to your 
studies. Yourspelling, grammar and penmanship are 
very poor, and you should try to improve in respect to 
all of them as fast as you can. 


Kartiz,—1.—The initials named are those of the postal 
districts to which the letters are directed, ¢.g., E.C. 
stands for East Central; 8.W., South Western; W.C, 
West Central, &c. 2 Quote the number on the letter, 
and write to the address given. 3. Yes. 4, Fair writing, 
and rather masculine. Practise from good copies. e 
are much obliged for your good opinion, and trust we 
shall always merit it. 


A. V.—If you had any genuine regard for either of the 
entlemen to whom you refer, you would not have any 
ifficulty in making up your mind as to which of them 

you prefer. As the case now stands, you do not seem to 
care enough for either of them to induce you to give u 
the otherone. Should you continue to encourage bo 
the gentlemen, the probability is that you will not gain 
the lasting affection of either of them. You.should 
decide for yourself which of them you prefer, and then 
treat him accordingly. 


dancer will natur- 


E. N. A.—To preserve fresh-cut flowers without chang- 


ing their colour, dip them in melted paraffia, withdraw- 
ing them quickly. The liquid should be only hot 
enough to waintain its fluidity, and the flowers, freed 
from moisture, should be dipped one at a time, held by 
the stalks, and moved about for a minute or two to get 
rid of air-bubbles. Another method of preservation is 
to dip them carefully, as soon as gathered, in perfectly 
clean gum-arabic water, the gum forming a complete 
coating on the stems .and_ petals, and preserving their 
shape and colour long after they have become dry. 
These are censidered the simplest and best mode of 
preservation. 


H. L. K.—Several explanations may be made for the 
gentleman's seeming neglect to recognize your kindness 
in presenting him with the muffler. Perhaps it was 
sent to him seenymenia, or under an assumed name, 
on which account he is at a loss to know who was the 
donor. Then, again, professional duties or a natural 
absent-mindedness may have caused the event _ 
by without any ‘recognition. We can hardly e 
him to be one of that class who are so poorly bred as to 
forget their duty in the simplest matter of social 
eourtesy. His professional training as a physician pre- 
cludes the possibility of such being the case. Let the 
matter pass, and do not allow it to worry you in the 
least. Life is too short to be occupied in troubling over 
such trivial occurrences. 





G. H.—If no provision has been made as to the sub- 
ject, then the club will have to determine it by vote, 
whenever the question comes up. It would be advis- 
able to have a bye-law on the subject, so as to avoid 
disputes about it. 


Cc. D. ¥.—Such a difference in age as your mention 
is not an insuperable barrier to domestic happiness. If 
you and your elderly lover are adapted to each other so 
far as your tastes and dispositions are concerned, you 
would have as fair a prospect for wedded bliss as though 
you wereas old as he is. 


Cc. C. H.—Among the richest men in America are 
Jay Gould, Cornelius and William K. Vanderbilt, John 
W. Mackay, and John Jacob Astor. Among the richest 
men in Europe are the Rothschilds, the Duke of West- 
minster, and the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 
Leopold of Belgium is very rich. 


L, L. R.—The best course for you to pursue is to get 
a good school text-book of arithmetic and give all your 
leisure to the study of it. You can get a good book on 
the subject at any booksellers. A teacher cannot hel 
you very much, as the matter can be studied an 
mastered without the aid of a teacher if you will apply 
yourself to it. 


E. P. P.—We do not think that Edison’s phonograph 
will do away with short-hand. Why not learn both 
telegraphing and shorthand? The first can be learned 
in six months by close application, and is a good thing 
to know. The second is more difficult of attainment 

thisie. ®e pup Lng’ is to 

i to a good x 

onan young man should avail Limecit of every oppor- 
unity. 


LOVE LEADS US ON, 


Love leads us on, now here, now there; 
Love leads us on, we know not where ; 
And though its influence we'd repel, 
We can’t escape the magic spell. 


Love leads us out of dark abyss 

To scenes of joy, to heights of bliss ; 
Where fragrant flowers bestrew the way, 
Love leads us on from day to day. 


Love leads us on to noble deeds, 

To thcught and eare for others’ needs, 
And in each trial-hour imparts 

Courage and strength to fainting hearts. 


Through doubts and fears, through blinding mist, 
Though we may oft his course resist, 

Our heart-strings held in his control, 

Love leads us onward to the goal. 


Love leads us on to be as bold 

And brave as were the knights of old; 
He leads us on, we know not where, 

Till we are caught in Love's sweet snare, 


Tis Love that leads us to our fate, 

And searches out our own true mate 

And herwiet they than queens or kings, 

Whose hearts obey Love's leading-strings. a? 


Bricutest Marp.—l. A well-developed seventeen- 
year old girl should weigh about 100 pouads, and stand 
about five feet one or two inches in her stockings. 
2. Im choosing a husband, let personal beauty be a 
secondary consideration ; true worth is of primary im- 
portance. Some persons claim that blondes should 
mate with brunettes, and vice versé ; but it is foolish to 
imagine that this should be an inflexible rule, 3. A 
girl of seventeen years should select for a life partner 
one who is but two or three years her senior. Twelve 
years difference is, generally speaking, hardly compatible 
with happiness. 


F. R. E.—1. The gentleman who has been correspond- 
ing with the unknown person— who, instead of being a 
female, may be one of the sterner sex—bad better be 
sure of such identity before exposing himself to the 
ridicule that may follow his visit. 2. Your height and 
weight are both slightly above the average at ity- 
two. 3. Wait until the girl has attained her eighteenth 
year, and then perhaps her mother will interpose no 
objection to your suit. If you love her as devotedly as 
claimed, the time (one year) will quickly pass away, and 
both parties will have gained greatly in common sense 
and worldly experience. 


J. B.—Thé superstition concerning “divining rods” 
requires that the rod should be held in the hands of 
some one who has the “‘gift,” as it is called, whereby 
is meant a person so endowed with the “divining” 
power as to be in weird sympathy or communication 
with the invisible object sought to be discovered through 
the agency of the rod. It is supposed by the believers 
in the potency of such necromancy that the,rod, held 
by a person baving the “‘ gift,” will turn in his hands, 
or that one end of it will sink towards the , on his 
passing over any mine, sp’ of water, or other object 
sought for. The rod is usually a green twig, from three 
to four feet long. Some “professors” of the divining 
rod set great stress on the way in which it should be 
cut, the manner of holding it, &c., &c. Of course, all 
claims to elements of witchcraft or necrowancy in this 
busi are unfounded. Ifthe “divining rod ” ever 
does perform any of the functions claimed for it (and 
testified to in some cases by witnesses who seem to be 
entitled to cadmas), 6 io owing to ee ee natural 
law not yet brought from oggy domain o 
and — into the clear realms of pldlovoph 
ond science, 








C. K.—Your lady-loze’s praises may be sung in the 
following lines : 
“ A sweetness in the air when thou art near, 
Due to thy beauty and thy wondrous grace, 
Dawns on the senses and pervades the place, 
In this all those who know thee well agrees ; 
Even thy rivals join in praising thee! ' 
Cissy.—A calendar month is a solar month, as set 
down in the almanacs. the calendar arrangement 
the month of February has twenty-eight days, except 
in leap-year, when it has twenty-nine; April, June, 
Se ber and November have y days each, and all 
the other months have thirty-one days respectively, 
A lunar menth is the period of one revolution of the 
moon, which, in a rough way, may be said to be four 
wee 


Foroet-Me-Not.—It may be that ti.c gentleman sent 
his visiting card to the lady in advance of his arrival in 
the city, for the purpose of suggesting to her that he 
was . Her understanding of it would perhaps 
be correct if she supposed that he thus sent her bis card 
in order to save himself the trouble of writiug a letter, 
On meeting him it would be proper for her to treat him 
just the same as she would have done had he not sent 
her his card. 


E. N. 8.—The oath was finally modified so that a Jew 
could take it without doing violence to his religious con- 
science, and Baron Lionel Rothschild, the first *«: thodox 
Jew” ever allowed to take his seat in the House of 
Commons, was sworn in on July 26th, 1858. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been in public life for half a ccutury, and 
parties in England have so often during that 
period that the eloquent old veteran has been on both 
sides of British politics. 


Poss in THE CoRNER.—If by saying that you “did not 
feel like doing nothing” you had meant that you were 
not willing to remain in a state of idleness, your ex- 
pression would have been correct. But as you say that 

uu did not mean that, but meant that you only wanted 
% work a little, your expression is incorrect. You 
should have said (what it seems you afterwards did say), 
‘IT do not feel like doing much of anything,” or some- 
thing equivulent to that. 


8. D. T.—1. The treaty of peace which brought to an 
end the war of 1812, ween Great Britain and the 
United States, was signed at Ghent, Belgium, on De- 
February il, 1815, Captain Warrington, commanding 

‘el 11, 1815. Pp’ » comm: 
the U.S. vessel Peacock, fired the last shot of that con- 
flict on June 30, 1815, when he captured the British 
vessel Nautilus in the Straits of Sunda, He did not 
know of the conclusion .of peace until the next day, 
when he immediately gave up his prize. 2 ident 
Lincoln’s wife maiden name was Mary Todd. 


F. F,—It is said that some centuries ago, during a 
battle between Euro) troops and Tartars, a European 
officer called out to commanding officer, ‘‘ General, 
Ihave caughta Tartar!” ‘ Bring here,” said the 
General, ‘‘The Tartar. won’t come," responded the 
officer. ‘‘Then come here yourself,” the general said. 
‘The Tartar won’t let me!” the officer replied. The 
officer’s turned.out to be more his master than 
his ge hence originated the purase about 
catching a Tartar. The m of it is that a 
who imagined himself vi ious suddenly fin 
that the other party has got the best of him. 


E. Le Sonne bigs go pv teacher bs — 
money you ‘or your lessons. You oug! 

to have known that you could not possibly 
- and stylish handwriting” in 

‘ou should let your experience in this matter be a 
“lesson” to you. Should a man tell you that he would 
teach you to play the pianoforte in a perfect and stylish 
manner in six easy lessons, would you believe him? 
You possibly would, inasmuch as you parted with your 
money to the writing-master who 4; that under his 
tuition you should acquire “a perfect and stylish hand- 
writing” in the same number of “easy lessons ;” and 
you would have nearly as good reason for your faith in 
the one case asin the other. No art can be perfectly 
acquired in six easy lessons, nor in ; bly 
in six hundred. To acquire an elegan P 
writing is the work of years. It can only 
ac writing over acres of , after one has mas- 
tered the correct principles of penmanship. These prin- 
ciples may be learned in “six easy lessons,” or even in a 
less number, when both teacher and Pupil are unusually 
gifted, the one in imparting and the o 
instruction ; but it is quite another thing to put them 
in practice in a “‘ perfect and stylish” manner. 
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